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WHAT IS HIGH ART? 


WE hear a great deal about High Art. Amateur 
criticism expatiates exceedingly upon thetopic. The 
subject is so safe, and so diffusive; one on which 
you may write so much and mean so little; and 
the unmeaningness involving such a trifling re- 
sponsibility. One thinks that he believes, and) 
undertakes to teach, that high art is ancient art; | 
and confounds the process of going back to a past 
period with that of going up to a higher. High 
art is not, with him and such as he, something 
that may be abstractedly considered, and that can 
only be accomplished with reference to qualities 
inherent in itself; but an imitation of something 
that has been executed by somebody who existed 
somewhere, when the world was younger and 





fresher (Heaven save the mark!) than it is at pre- 
sent. What he would call high art is, therefore, | 
that species of completion in painting or sculpture 
that, brought into existence at a certain period, by | 
the direct intervention of peculiarity in demand, | 
succeeded, to a certain degree, in satisfying the 
exigencies that called it forth. 

We are not endeavouring to underrate the won- 
derful creation of that gifted few, whose fortune it 
was to exist at a time when, to all that was excel- 
lent in their intelligence, and all that was appro- 
priate in their perceptions, were added the freedom 
to choose a position in that boundless realm of, as 
yet, unoccupied art; with as boundless a demand 
for their production, when compared with the 
supply they could in reason furnish. Their works 
remain to accuse the foolishness of such an under- 
taking. We do not, then, advise the young artist 
against attempting to produce similar works, 
because they are unworthy, but because it would 
be in him a lost labour to try. When success is 
an impossibity, the attempt is something worse 
than an imprudence. We would warn him, how- 





ever, that to be successful in such a task requires, 
not merely equal power with those against whom 
he would compete, but also so much in addition as 
will make up for the less favorable circumstances 
in which he, the modern, will perceive} himself 
to be situated, when he examines carefully his 
position, 

Let it be understood, that we are not attempting 
to ridicule either high art or the term high art; 
but to define among the absurdities with which 
laxity of specification has enveloped it, in what 
exactly consists the abstract quality or qualities so 
denominated. Looking at ancient art, undazzled 
by the glory it has obtained from the just praises 
of those who knew, echoed by the unmeaning 
rhapsodies of those who only pretended to know- 
ledge, we shall find that it was cradled in the 
conventionality of its period, and arrived at its 
highest triumphs without escaping from that con- 
ventionality. Thus anything like an imitation of 
the great school of art must fail; for high art is 
not conventional art, and all imitation of art is 
conventionality. 

We shall discover that high art was only one 
quality among many of ancient art; and that the 
high art portion of ancient art was something 
other than its costume; something other than its 
handling; something other than the names of the 
workers; and that it had even less relation to its 
period than to all these. And this we discover, 
even in its most "glorious triumph of accomplish- 
ment, as respecting natural imitation combined 
with grandeur of conception. 

Raphael might take a peasant from the Campagna, 
and, after endowing her features, already selected 
for their beauty or suggestiveness of sentiment, with 
the innocence and grace belonging to the model 


|in his mind, call the picture a Madonna, without 


risking a dispute with any on the adaptation 
of the title. Men were then little prone to travel 
or archeological research, and the absurdity 
of the costume of a Roman female of their own 
period being accepted for that of a Syrian matron 
of some fifteen centuries previous, was not, to 
them, glaringly self-evident. The high art portion 
that was the creation of the mind of the artist 
then sanctified the other errors to an escape from 
censure. But, let us suppose a modern artist, 
taking for his model an English mother (and he will 
find among English mothers specimens of graceful, 
sentimental loveliness that may vie with all that 
Italy ever saw or its painters imagined)—let us 
suppose, we say, a picture painted from such a 
model, with all the advantages that excellence 
could bestow upon it, but presenting the single 
error of an every-day common-place costume, as 
a substitute or an evasion of that industry of 
inquiry to which the artist of our period is com- 
pelled; then let him call it a Madonna, and he 
will be deservedly derided as a very foolish person, 











But may not such a work possess the quality of 
high art in no way inferior to the other as de- 
manding the same amount of intelligence and study 
from its producer, There is no doubt it may. 
But equality of intelligence and study is no longer 
sufficient. ‘The modern artist, who competes with 
the great gone by, must have all their fitness 
and something more. His judges are not satisfied 
to call high art mere imitation of what is round 
him, however idealised that may be, when some- 
thing that belongs to another people and another 
period is to be represented. The painter knowing 
this seeks for costume for his Madonna. Where? 
Not in Syria, to which country the picture relates; 
nor to the period to which it belongs, but in 
ancient art, and adopts for the! purpose, the con- 
ventionality of an every-day common-place costume 
of another people, living under another sky, at a 
period fifteen hundred years later. This is done 
to humour a vulgar prejudice that, unable to com- 
prehend the abstract quality of excellence residing 
in the man who first committed the error, has 
confounded the error with the excellence. This is 
for the self gratulatory idolater of the mannerism 
of a time, who flatters himself that he is a worshipper 
of high art, when he is but servilely prostrating 
himself before those insufficiencies of human nature, 
which remind us that the most extraordinary 
examples of excellence are but the production of 
mortal men, like the rest of us. 

Going farther back, in the direction that some 
volunteer exponents of high art would drive the 
painter, we find that stiff, quaint, unrefined form, 
evidently emanating from a yet unsufficiently 
tutored eye and hand, add their conventionalities 
to those of the costume; itself a consequence of 
ignorance, deficiency in acknowledged standard, 
and absence of arranged references to guide the 
painter. ‘That these insufficiencies should be the 
objects of imitation by a section among the 
strivers in high art, and of commendation among 
those who direct their striving, are symptoms of 
misapplication of talent and of means that are toe 
absurd to be enduring. 

Finding that as far as servile reference for anti- 
quity is concerned, we gain nothing but conven- 
tionality, and as high art is not conventionality, 
it follows that quaint forms and inappropriate 
costumes is not high art. 

The great utility of reference to ancient art, 
then, for a student (and a painter is, or ought to 
be, always a student), is not for’ absolute authori- 
ties in anything, but for the means they present 
for assisting us in the inquiry after principles. It 
is not that Raphael did this, and Michael Angelo 
did that, and Titian did the other (for they all did 
very wrong in turn); but “why did they so?” and 
“ was the practice founded on a principle, a chance, 
or a habit?” “Is it something so connected with 
the sentiment intended that it may not be modified 
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without injury?” If the reply be that it cannot be | fortable boudoir; and though the goddess is entirely | just arrived at that point as to have the pretension 


altered with improvement, the “why not?” is the | undressed, we see that it is more from choice than to become musical, and like all parvenus who are 


door of principle. Any quality in a picture that | necessity or custom, for there is her own woman awkward in their manner, she has nothing but the 
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may be varied without injury, belongs to common | behind bestowing her mistress’s apparel in a chest. | affectation of the art.” 
place, and not to excellence; for there is only one | Even the marriage of Canae is attended by a crowd This is asserted with a sort of coxcombical air, 
eminently right, while choice among the tolerable | of Venetian exquisites of both sexes. They went in itself so amusing as completely to extract the 


is abundant. Jigh art is eminently right. 


to antiquity for a subject, but the picture qualities | sting the writer intended to give. 


Whether the 


It may be gathered from what has been ad-| were transcripts of what they saw. Though Raphael | affectation of the art belongs to the English we 
vanced, that the great principle we would here | did not sin so daringly as the Venetian school, | leave others to determine, but we need only re- 
insist upon is, that high art is a quality having no’ there is in him but little more of correctness that | mark, that the French are, of course, so plain and 
relation to costume, period, country, or people; | would survive inquiry. The Italian painters were | homely, that the word affectation cannot by any 


and that, with the exception of the standard of | therefore beholden to the then antiquity for nothing | 


human form, which standard was obtained under | more than the subject-matter of their pictures, all 
a peculiarity of circumstances that will never again | the details and means of relation being taken 
occur, we have no need of reference to the works of | verbatum from the objects and people by whom 


the ancients, excepting as examples of great things 
accomplished that are evidences of the capacities 


they were surrounded; and every abstract high 
art quality would have been present in as much 


existing in others for equalling, if not surpassing | of completeness, had they tasked themselves to 
them; but not, in any case, as models for imi-|the illustration of the influential circumstances 


tation. 

What are the requisite qualities for a high art 
work independent of ancient model? Intense 
truth of expression ; refined character of form; 
harmonious disposition of the shapes of light 
and such a combination of line as 
shall not offend natural perception by peculiarity, 
consecutiveness, confusion, or abruptness; perfect 
anatomical correctness, established on a _ well- 
digested standard of beauty and proportion; ap- 
propriate colour, only to be accomplished upon 
understood, though, perhaps, as yet, unimpartable 
principles; distinetness of relation as to story, and 
various other properties, none of which arederivable 
from an imitation of anything that has been 
already executed. They are all abstract qualities, 
any one of which, in exceeding plenitude, confers 
a high art character on a picture, while there are 
many celebrated works in which some of them 
are not to be discovered. Not one of these may 
be direetly imitated from ancient art, independent 
of the conventionalities with which it is clothed, 
and it is consequently the clothing, and not the 
abstract quality, that the copyers of ancient art 
succeed in imitating. 

The high art of the latter part of the fifteenth, 
and the early portion of the sixteenth centuries, 
employed itself in the illustration of the Bible, 
the New Testament, Mythology, and Ancient 
History, not because those subjects, possessing as 
they do, many fine occasions for developing the 
artist’s perception of the sublime and the beautiful, 
were the only subjects capable of exhibiting the 
qualities of high art, but because in these subjects 
consisted the literature of their time. Just escap- 
ing from a long domination of turbulence and 
misrule, during which the liberal arts had been 
neglected, men were compelled to look to past cen- 
turies as beyond a gulf, for anything to love or to 
admire. The reputations of those now celebrated 
men, that were then or just before in existence, had 
not yet ripened into sufficiency of fame to claim a 
consequence for their own period. They, therefore, 
illustrated the heroism and poetry of a past age, 
because they considered that of their own un- 
worthy. This unworthiness was not attributable 
to its deficiency in the quality of the picturesque, 
for they covered their canvasses with their con- 
temporary forms, features, costumes, furniture, 
and buildings. Let the scene be Egypt, Greece, 
or Olympus, the Venetian painter made it Venice, 
and the Roman Rome. Danae is shown to us in 
a Venetian bed-room, with the golden ducats 
tumbling through the ceiling; while Venus makes 
her appointments with the god of war in a com- 


shadow ; 





then in the course of occurrence. We are not sure 
that such works would not have been more valu- 
able as being something documentary, for we see 
nothing in truth that should subtract from pre- 
tension to both sublimity and beauty. 

Then let us at once boldly divest the abstract 
qualities of high art from these conventionalities, 
and we shall find that there is a wide and sufficient 
range for their development in our own period, 
without condescending to an imitation of the fashion 
of any other. 

If this be so, why have we no existing school of 
high art in this country? If high art is here used 
to mean gigantic art, and imply the painting of 
large pictures, the cause is at once apparent. There 
*s no demand for such productions. Create a demand 
connected with sufficiency of reward, and such 
honourable consideration as was conferred upon 
the painter in the olden time, and the article high 
art, in its gigantic sense, will not be wanting; but 
it is not the growth of a day, neither will intellects 
of the calibre required gird themselves to the 
attempt for the distinction of being made acces- 
saries to architectural ornament, or plasterers of 
walls under the control and direction of amateur 
commissions, 

In an early number we shall show to what ex- 
tent art has been disencouraged in this country, 
and suggest some views as to a mode in which a 
school of high or large historical art might be 
founded with a prospect of advantage. 

H. C. M. 





THE ENGLISH A MUSICAL NATION ? 
WE have put a query to the heading of this article, 
because the subject is one which has of late been 
much discussed, not in this country, indeed, but 
among ourcontinental neighbours. They,assuming 
they are musical themselves, set about to inquire 
whether the English is a musical nation. And this 
is not in the way of comparison, that is to say, 
as to whether the English are more or less musical 
than the Italian, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
&c.; but whether the English in any way possess 
that ingredient in their composition, which may 
be supposed the germ of the musical art; and among 
none of our continental neighbours does this 
question assume a more impertinent form, than 
among our nearest, enteinte cordiale friends over 
the water. 

In a former number we gave an extract from a 
French paper; headed English Dillettante-ism, in 
which the writer, in the most flippant manner, 
says:—*“ English ambition knows no limit; it has 





possibility be applied to them? Why the very 
stones of the Boulevards would laugh if they could 
in derision. Look at an Englishman, then turn to 
a Frenchman, and the fact proclaims itself—there 
can be no hesitation to which the idiosyncracy of 
the term belongs; but we will not pursure the sub- 
ject. Art is general, and belongs to all countries; 
the English generously extend their hand to the 
foreigner, and the return made is, that we are 
called parvenus, and have only the afiectation of 
art. 

That such an opinion, propounded in a French 
paper, should be received as a truth by our friends 
over the water, does not at all affect the position of 
the art in this country; but that a periodical, printed 
and published in the metropolis, in a long essay 
on music, English and continental, should gravely 
take up the question, “Is the English a Musical 
Nation?” is a home thrust, which it becomes a 
duty to parry off. Not that this will affect English 
art or artist, but, like the buzzing of a blue bottle on 
a summer*s- day, the enjoyment of the day, its 
genial warmth, refreshing breeze, the charms which 
nature present, in fact, the essence of pleasureable 
existence, is actually suspended, by the noisy in- 
trusion of an insect; we have, ourselves, however, 
no wish to treat the little thing in any other man- 
ner than worthy Uncle Toby did, when suffering 
under similar infliction. 

“« Go, said he, one day at dinner, to an over- 
grown one which buzzed about his nose, and tor- 
mented him cruelly all dinner-time, and which, 
after infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it 
flew by him; ‘T’ll not hurt thee,’ says my Uncle 
Toby, rising from his chair, and going across the 
room, with the fly in his hand; ‘I'll not hurt a 
hair of thy head. Go,’ says he, lifting up the 
sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it 
escape; ‘ go, poor devil; get thee gone, why should 
Thurt thee? this world is surely wide enough to 
hold both thee and me.’ ” 

And so we would say to this writer, do not 
intrude upon us with questions, as to whether the 
English are a musical nation, or not? Go, discuss 
the point through the wide world, we would not 
hurt a hair of thy head; but do not buzz about 
our noses, reiterating remarks, to which a little 
more acquaintance with the art, as it has been 
upheld in this country, would have afforded very 
satisfactory answers. Buzz it among the French 
either at home or in Algiers, but spare our house- 
hold Gods. The world is surely wide enough for 
thee and me. 

The periodical we allude to is the Topic, which, 
in its last number, has an article on music, English 
and continental; a sort of essay,in which is a great 
deal about the French and Germans, and but very 
little about the English. We shall not, at the 
present time, discuss what is said relating to con- 
tinental music, although there would be much to 
cavil and carp at, but confine ourselves to the very 
little that is said of the English, and which very 
little is made still less by the very little knowledge 
of the matter. The deprecatory tone with which 
the subject is approached might have, perhaps, 




















ruffled us, but we will imitate Uncle Toby’s mild- | 


made himself acquainted with facts, he would 
never have allowed himself to found assertions on 
such very insufficient data. 

“ That the English are not a musical people, is a 
prejudice contradicted by every day’s experience; 
and one has only to take notice of the numerous 
concert rooms, and places for harmonic amusement, 
in the metropolis, to be convinced of the unfairness 
of the assertion.” How would a German or 
Frenchman take such a paragraph, hurled at the 
musicality of his nation. The wrath of the Ger- 
man would exude like the froth from a porter 
bottle; that of the Frenchman would go “pop!” 
like the cork from its soda-water compeer; but the 
Englishman is a quiescent being, and has only 
to take notice of the numerous concert rooms and 
places for harmonic amusement, to satisfy him he 
is musical; he is not to feel it himself, not to be 
charmed, delighted with the power the art exerts 
over him, but only to look into a concert-room, 
and he is to be convinced of the unfairness of the 
assertion, that he is not musical. After enume- 
rating some Englishmen who have distinguished 
themselves, the writer breaks off into a discussion 
upon musical festivals, in which the Germans get 
all the credit for this species of amusement. They 
are supposed to attend them for the love of the art 
alone, pecuniary considerations are too earthly to 
enter into their heavenly notions. Whilst it is 
asserted that “the great musical festivals in Eng- 
Jand are similar to the German only in external 
form,” we ‘should be glad to be informed what 
the external form of a great musical festival is. 
Ours are only speculations, not for art, but for 
some benevolent purpose. “Such gigantic festivals 
as are held in Manchester, Birmingham, Norwich, 
and other places, to which a Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Malibran, Beriot, Moscheles, Lablache, Grisi, and 
other brilliant stars in the profession, native and 
foreign, have lent a helping hand, are things not 
to be thought of in Germany, where love for the 
art alone induces artists from various parts to 
meet at a certain place, and contribute their mite, 
both in money and talent, towards defraying the 
expenses attendant on such festivals.” Do these 
brilliant stars, who so kindly lend us a helping 
hand, attend festivals for nothing? Did Mendels- 
sohn or Spohr come to this country for the love of 
art. Are Moscheles, Lablache, and Grisi, so 
imbued with high art, as to contribute money 
and talent towards defraying the expenses of a 
festival? In the first place, they do not; and in 
the second place, we should only laugh at them 
if they did. Itis only the stimulus of gain that 
makes an artist, and consequently an art; and we 
don’t hesitate to say, in proof of this assertion, 
that no amateur ever did excel; it is, therefore, 
clearly impossible for an artist to bestow money 
and talent, which is only the means of making 
money, to bolster up any festivals. A person 
might as well set up a shop and give away his 
articles for the sake of free trade. Such notions 
as this writer puts forth are little calculated to 
benefit either art or artist; the artist knows their 
absurdity, and art would be starved out of exist- 
ence by their application. 

After eulogising the German festivals as im- 
portant to art, he concludes thus:—* We heartily 
wish that festivals of a similar form and character 
could be brought about in this country, where we 
are sure such an abundance of native talent would 
be developed as at once to give the lie to the old 


| prejudice that the English are not a musical 


ness, and merely show, that if the writer had | 
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| they do more for art—we care not what the 
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people.” Now, we, on the contrary, fearlessly 
lassert that the English festivals are not only equal 


| little whether it is for a private speculation or a 
| festival got up for charitable institutions; the w ay 
itis to be judged is the amount of talent that is 
| displayed, and the degree of support it  reecives 
| from the public; for this, after all, is the test 
| whether or no a nation is musical. Would festi- 
| vals be given on a gigantic scale? Would there 
| be numerous concert-rooms, and places for har- 
| monic amusement, if the nation at large did not 
appreciate the art, and, therefore, support it ? 
And yet, with these facts staring the writer in the 
face, he drivels about giving “a lie to the old 
prejudice that the English are not a musical 
people.” 

Let us take a review of these festivals, and the 
state of music in this country, as compared with 
the continent, taking the statements in this 
article for data, and what does it prove? that we 
are beforehand in almost all that concerns the art. 
Musical festivals belong, we are told, to the erea- 
tions of the nineteenth century. ‘Their origin is 
chiefly owing to two individuals—H. George 
Nigeli, of Switzerland, and Cantor Bischoff, of 
Frankenhausen ; the first-mentioned, whom, we 
confess, never to have heard of before, and many, 
no doubt, are in a similar predicament with us, 
we find from the Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians, was a composer and music publisher 
at Zurich; the latter has not even gained this 
dictionary distinction. This is the fact, then, as 
regards the continent. Let us now turn to our 
own island. The triennial festivals held at Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and Hereford, are more than a 
hundred years old; and the others in different 
parts of the country have certainly an earlier 
origin than the present century. But we need 
only mention the Handel commemoration to prove 
our assertion. We quote from De Burgh:—“ It 
having been remarked, that the number of emi- 
nent professors, both vocal and instrumental, with 
which London abounded, exceeded that of any 
other city of Europe, it was lamented that there 
was no public periodical oceasion for collecting 
and consolidating them into one band, by which 
means a performance might be exhibited on so 
grand and magnificent a scale as no other part of 
the world could equal. The birth and death of 
Handel naturally occurred, and it was recollected 
that the year 1784 would be a proper time for the 
introduction of so desirable a custom, as it formed 
a complete century since his birth, and an exact 
quarter of a century since his decease.” ‘ These 
performances were repeated for several years, 
during which the number of performers and the 
perfection of their performance continued to in- 
crease. In 1785 the vocal and instrumental band 
amounted to six hundred and sixteen; in 1786 to 
seven hundred and forty-one; and in 1787 to 
eight hundred and six vocal and instrumental 
performers.” 

Here we have a clear and plain statement of 
festivals, taking place in England twenty years 
prior to the first that ever occurred on the con- 
tinent. The profits of these, it is true, were applied 
to charitable purposes, but we affirm that, unless 
we were then a musical nation, and had supported 


we think, are quite as worthy to be recorded as 
the two in the Topie — Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, and the late Joah 
Bates), with all that enthusiasm which denotes a 
love for the art, the whole must have turned out 
a failure. Let us compare this with the effort 
made at Bohn last year, and if an event is te be 
justified by the result, we need only point to our 
past career with exultation, and turn with a look 
of contemp on what is on all hands acknowledged 
to have been in every respect a miserable failure. 
But we find ourselves growing a little warm on 
the subject, and must endeavour to subdue our- 
selves to good Unele Toby’s standard, although 
such unfounded calumnies are enough to provoke 
the inner man. In like manner it has been said 
we have no painting school, and no love for that 
branch of art—a comparison between the exhibi- 
tions of London and Paris this year proves that 
not to be fact. It was thought it would have been 
necessary to have called in foreign artists to adorn 
our new Houses of Parliament, A suggestion wa 
made that it was but fair to give a trial to English 
artists, and what was the result? An exhibition 
of talent which may challenge the whole world. 
It is not our wish, however, to boast; we only 
wish for facts, as on them we have always our sure 
foundation. To return, however, to music. One 
thing ought not to be forgotten. Whatever sup- 
port is given to the art in this country is spon- 
taneous, and must therefore result from some 
inherent love for it. ‘Take away the assistance 
given by foreign governments, and what would be 
the state of the musical art on the continent? In 
England it receives no factitious aid. Whatever 
exists is supported entirely by the voluntary attend- 
ance of the public. We assume, then, the national 
disposition from the fact. It is absurd to suppose 
that the public supports music because it is not 
musical; yet to this amounts the query of our 
writer in the Topic. When all these facts are taken 
into consideration, with whom then lies the 
affectation of the art? With us, who unassumingly 
support that which we take a delight in, or with 
those who, while they boast themselves of the art, 
require even the aid of government to ensure its 
existence, and in whom consequently it must be 
We shall not, however, pursue 
We have proved 


an affectation. 
this subject further at present. 
our point. Our continental neighbours may amuse 
themselves with their speculations; we will rest 
satisfied with the conclusion drawn from the past 
and present state of the art in this country, thet 
the English are a musical people. 


C. J. 





ON THE ALLEGED IMMORALITY OF 
THE DRAMA, 

We have copied, from a public journal, and inserted 
in another portion of this number, the report of a 
circumstance said to have occurred to Mr. Charles 
Kemble somewhere in the north of England. 
Whether this aneedote is true or false, is of little 
or no consequence to our present purpose. The 
opinion of an individual upon such a subject, no 
matter who he may be, nor in what form of words 
he has chosen to express it, is of small importance, 
unless he may be shown to be the representative 
of a class, and that the opinion he has uttered is 
the acknowledged thought of an influential section 
of the public, It would be foolish to deny that 





the undertaking (which originated in a private 
conversation between three amateurs, whose names, 





many, very many, tolerably good sort of people 
nourish @ prejudice in their minds, that the mem- 
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bers of the play-acting community are less remark- 
able for an observance of the duties of domestic 


These persons, who entertain this prejudice, for the 
most part, belong to that portion of the community 
who think not at all, or very feebly; or who, having 
avoided all contact with plays, players, and play- 
goers, know absolutely nothing upon the subject. 
We would remind these denouncers of they know 
not what, that the immorality of the drama is the 
abuse of the drama, and not its use. The arts of 
design, music and literature, are liable, and have 
been subjected to such misuse, yet are not such 
professions essentially immoral. If then immo- 
rality is permitted upon the stage, it is a reproach 
to the public, and, when legislative interference is 
maintained and paid for, to the licenser, Let then 
these would-be moralists, who condemn the drama 
because, like everything else, its uses may be 
misapplied, themselves assist in its superintend- 
ance, and aid by their influence the good work of 
its purification. 

We believe, ourselves, that there is not the 
slightest reasonable basis on which to found so 
general an accusation; and we assert that the 
artist actor is, to the full, as moral an individual 
as the councillor, the judge, the physician, or the 
merchant. That he may be subjected to the 
same passions as other men; that he may be 
haughty, overbearing, and avaricious as well as a 
peer, an attorney, aclergyman, or a shop-keeper, 
is what we are not prepared to gainsay; though 
we do deny that the profession of the stage 
gives any peculiarity of encouragement to such 
vices. But that an actor who possesses the ambi- 
tion to become celebrated in his profession, and 
uses the right means for that purpose, may also be 
a dissipated debauchee, is an absurdity that requires 
only to be mentioned to be refuted. 

Common-place people, with common-place trans- 
actions to execute, are not easily made to compre- 
hend the degre to which physical and mental 
capacity is tested by exercises in which the entire 
energies are called into extremity of action. They 
cannot, consequently, estimate sufficiently the ne- 
cessity for an actor to be in the best possible state 
of bodily health to execute his conception in the 
best possible manner. They have, to be sure, 
some confused notion that, for themselves to do 
anything well, they must be in the humour for 
exertion. That humour for exertion is the con- 
sequence of a healthy nervous action that cannot 
belong to the system of an irregular, uncareful 
libertine, It is true that there have been instances 
of such, but their results may be considered rather 
as a warning, than ‘an example to their fellows; 
while the number of such instances has not ex- 
ceeded, if equalled, the proportions furnished by 
any other class of society. 

Let it be well understood that in the examina- 
tion of acting as a profession, we may not measure 
its respectability by the examples furnished to 
us in the persons of those that have failed in it. 
There are, we know, too many of that class who 
had become players from. the supposition that it 
was a life of idleness. They are, howeyer, soon 
undeceived; and they become at once industrious 
and useful; or, after wandering from theatre to 
theatre, until their habits have become notorious 
to all, are driven to pursuits more congenial with 
their characteristic imbecility. These individuals 
were nover actors at all, and may not represent 
the profession’ of a Kemble, a Macready, or v 
Pholps, any more than the movk orators at the 
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| judge and jury courts are councillors, and samples 
| by which to estimate the qualities of a Pollock or 
life than those of any other existing profession. | 


a Thessiger. 

Actors of genius are always enthusiasts in their 
art. It may not be supposed that their labours 
are confined to the stage, while the audience is 
looking at them, “They have to attend three or 
four hours’ rehearsal every day; though, perhaps, 
the greatest labour they undergo is that of private 
study in their own apartment, where they essay 
effect, perfect intonations, and perseveringly prac- 
tice for the execution of some expression which 
the mind had conceived, but which nothing but 
continually reiterated attempts will Sever enable 
them to accomplish. To this may be added the 
study of new parts, even during the fatigue of 
incessant professional exertion; the continued 
performances of the various pieces already acted, 
but still the objects for desired improvement, 
allowing no intermission for the study of fresh 
ones. Minds so occupied require no other ex- 
citement than their daily toil. Dissipation is but 
the offspring of corrupted leisure. The first-rate 
actor, whatever his department, has little or no 
leisure; and, without assuming for the class more 
than we may reasonably claim for the average of 
humanity, we have no hesitation in denying the 
assertion that play-acting is less moral than any 
other profession. Indeed, where those individual 
examples of dissipation are notorious, and all such 
examples in an actor cannot choose but be noto- 
rious, the vice may be said rather to have pre- 
vailed in spite of the profession than to have been 
its consequence. 

Of all the numerous means for obtaining pro- 
fessional independance, that of the actor is the 
only one that allows the sexes equal opportunity 
for success. It is the single cpen door through 
which feminine talent may come before the public 
with the same advantages as that of man, and for 
this reason alone has there been a tendency among 
the admirers of straight-laced stupidity, to speak 
slightingly of the pursuit; as if freedom of manners 
were a natural consequence to independance of 
means. Those who think that the only security 
for good conduct is subjection, calculate that 
exemption from personal control is freedom from 
moral responsibility. Oh! if some of these had 
their every word, and act, and gesture brought 
before the bar of public opinion in all their 
minutiz of detail to the same extent as those of 
the actress! How many that now arraign their 
conduct, not from. the evidence of their acts, but 
from the hearsay inventions of those that find such 
morbid appetites with food, would blench at such 
an ordeal. 

But is it true, that the actress is exempt from 
that sufficiency of superintendance that renders 
feminine responsibility a dead letter? We need 
but to refer to those reasons for regular careful 
living, that we have enumerated as directing the 
male aspirant for histrionic renown, and it will be 
at once agreed that they are equally stringent on 
the actress. Intemperance of any description is 
fatal to her success. But she is also subjected to 
still more severe regulations; for, with her, public 
opinion has more directly to do. We may be met 
by reference to several eminent examples to the 
contrary; but we are prepared to refuse to these 
examples any quality of eminence as actors, That 
in London there are theatres where immorality is 
not only tolerated, but encouraged, is ‘too notorious 
to be denied by any one. In ‘these theatres, a 
reputation arising from a conspicuousness of con- 





tempt for the opinions of society, rather than 
intrinsic skill in their profession, has too often been 
the managerial motive for their engagement. We 
may allude to that another time; but let it be 
clearly understood that the cause we here support 
is that of the drama; that department which 
demands skill in acting; that department which 
demands severity of study, and intensity of effort 
in execution. The sensualities of the opera and 
the ballet must aim at extenuation not defence. 
The members of those departments are not, during 
their early endeavour, subjected to the same 
amount of public superintendance as those of the 
drama. They do not grow up from their begin- 
nings under the public eye. But the actress com- 
mences her career in some small town, in which 
her slightest action is regarded as public property, 
and where the box audience of the theatre. to 
which she belongs is less dependant on her talent 
than her deportment; for any scandal that is even 
but suspicious cannot turn to rumour, without 
such interference with the domestic peacefulness 
of the inhabitants as to become a matter for public 
talk and public censure. She will then lose 
her cast in the green room (an apartment.in awell- 
conducted theatre governed by much more strict- 
ness of etiquette than people are apt to give it 
credit for), and falls to such an inferiority of posi- 
tion as requires years of attention to escape from, 
It may be truly said of the actress of talent, of her 
whose determination it is to rise in her profession, 
and who enterprizes to contest with the most 
eminent for the highest rank; it may, we say, be 
truly said, that when such an one has a reputation 
for immorality, it is in spite, and not in conse- 
quence, of her profession. But there are none 
such, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, Miss F. Kemble, 
Miss H. Fawcett, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Glover, Mrs, 
C. Kean, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Honner, &c., &c., 
may challenge comparison with the best and 
proudest among any class of society, for a full 
acquittance of every moral duty that a female is 
required to fulfil, Let us, then, hear no more.of 
such foolish fancies from the righteous over much, 
who would, by making stupidity a virtue, insist on 
the extermination by disuse of the greatest among 
the very few opportunities left to women, for 
asserting an equality with their lords and masters, 

But it may be replied to all this, that we haye 
been vanquishing a shadow of our own creation; 
and that it is the drama itself, and, not the actor 
that is asserted to be immoral. Here we must, go 
back to the point from which we started and reply, 
that immorality, when existing in the drama, is an 
abuse of that whose highest accomplishment is 
morality the most pure. That Shakspeare himself 
indulges occasionally in coarseness of exprés- 
sion, does but inform us that the conversation of 
his time had not been submitted to the refined 
regulation now in use; and that, even in, good 
society and from virtuous lips, there: were expres 
sions and allusions permitted that would not,be 
tolerated at present. But that Shakspeare is.im- 
moral, we most emphatically deny. Hisihighest 
excellence is purity of thought and just valuation 
of the duties of man to man, which have inspired 
his pen to the construction of a code. of morals 
sufficient in itself for the basis of'a perfect. system. 
We never, in a single instance, find: Shakspeare 
extenuating depravity. ‘Tyranny, /hypoericy, and 
every variety of vice, and even) fedbleness of, our 
nature, receive their fair proportion of, castigation 
in his wonderful: pages. It. is :this,:the highest 
of all qualities, that/has distinguished the English 
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dramatist in the world’s literature, caused him to 
triumph over corrupt classicality, and placed him, 
by universal acknowledgment, above every writer 
of every country in every department of creative 
composition. At the time that Shakspeare wrote, 
the coarseness with which he is reproached was 
not a sin. It was then the customary mode of 
expression tolerated at court. It is now an evidence 
of the manner of that time, and a violation of the 
formalities of our own. But Shakspeare, even 
then, surrounded by such impurities in language, 
only allowed their use to those who are the objects 
of ridicule or punishment in the play. Here we 
may remark how far the great poet was ahead of 
his time. Ben Jonson exceeds him far in coarse- 
ness, and is little careful from whose lips the 
obscenities are made to issue. But Ben Jonson 
is now deservedly obsolete, from the difficulties to 
purification his works present; while Shakspeare’s 
dross may be removed without other change than 
the increased purity of the metal that is left. 

To the writers that followed the Restoration 
may be attributed the evil celebrity that acting 
has obtained in the estimation of that class which 
condemns stage plays as immoral. It may not be 
denied that many dramas were then produced that 
were more adapted to flatter the prevailing vices 
of # ‘corrupted court, than to correct the depravity 
ericouraged by so influential an example. ‘Tins 
was a mighty engine for the promulgation of 
virtue so warped as to become an apologist for 
evil; and the Puritans of the time, looking to its 
practice of ill rather than to its capacity for good, 
denounced it as an instrument of the devil. They 
saw and acknowledged its powerful influence; but 
instead ‘of struggling for a share in the superin- 
téendance of its direction, they determined to abolish 
it entirely. They attempted the impossibility and 
failed; but their descendants, or those who have 
received their opinions on other subjects, have 
also,‘without inquiry, adopted that, and condemn 
the existing stage without a hearing, because of the 
sins that were committed a century ago, although 
those sins are no longer permitted or attempted. 

Let the’ vituperators of the regular drama give 
it a fair trial, and form their opinions on its present 
state, from its best examples, when we are confident 
that they will find its excellencies of such a high 
and useful character, while its weaknesses are so 
easy of removal to a public who will undertake the 
task, that a thorough revolution in their opinions 
will be the consequence. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS AND THE WELLINGTON 
) STATUE. 
We will give praise where praise is due. And 
where praiseworthiness was not to have been ex- 
pected, we will give the greater praise when praise- 
worthiness appears. The memorial of the Council 
of the Royal Institute of Bristish Architects. on 
‘The Statue on the Arch has, very much disap- 
pointed us indeed. And very pleasurably disap- 
pointed ‘us! Whether itis that a new light is 
breaking upon the leaders of our national, School 
of'Architecture! we: will not. say. Whether itis 
that. Precedent. the great is fallen! is fallen! is 
fallen! wewilbnot say. | But. certes Precedent the 
great:does not:appear. If the giant be not dead, 
the! gidnt keeps |in +his cave. » Dead, who has killed 
dhith, or keeping: in his cave, who keeps him there, 





we will not say. Suffice it that we are glad, very 
glad to think of the memorial of the Institute. 

Apart from the opinion itself, which the “ Re- 
port” expresses, our concern at present lies en- 
tirely with the argument advanced with it. 


“ REPORT, 

“Resolved—That the effect of the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top of the 
arch at the entrance to the Green Park, is unsa- 
tisfactory, and its position there most objection- 
able. 

“The Council, in the first place, deem it proper 
to observe, that the following opinions are given 
as those of the Council only, there not being time 
sufficient to submit the question to a general meet- 
ing of the Institute; but a well-grounded impres- 
sion prevails, that few, if any, dissentient voices 
would be found among the members, to the judg- 
ment of the Council in this matter. 

“The Council next refer to the strong opinion 
expressed by the architect who designed the arch, 
and who has supported his objections with much 
of sound and excellent reasoning; and they consi- 
der it a recognised principle amongst artists, that 
the architect who designs a successful work is by 
far the most competent authority upon a question 
«s to the propriety, size, and character, proposed 
to be added to his own design. 

‘Independently of the valuable opinion referred 
to, the council feel that the statue is by far too large 
for ‘he mass it was intended to decorate, and dis- 
cor tant with that harmony of proportion which is 
incispensable between the structure and its sculp- 

uval embellishments. The size of the arch is 
»pparently diminished by the colossal dimensions 
ot the statue. The elegant screen of columns 
towards Hyde-park, and indeed all the contiguous 
buildings are alike affected, and the grandeur and 
importance of the principal approach to the metro- 
polis is thus lessened, by the false scale produced 
by the colossal size of the statue. 

“The most celebrated statues of colossal or 
heroic size, were all placed with suitable plinths or 
pedestals on the ground, and not applied as crown- 
ing ornaments to buildings. The Jupiter at Elis, 
the Minerva at Athens, the Marcus Aurelius in 
the Roman capital, and the group on the Quirinal, 
may be cited among many other ancient statues; 
anc of modern times, the statues in the square and 
loggia at Florence; of San Carlo Borromeo, at 
Arona; Peter the Great, at St. Petersburg; and 
George ILL, in the Long Walk, at Windsor, may 
be instanced. 

“In conclusion, the council feel that if the statue 
were removed to an approved site, and the arch 
enriched with appropriate sculptural decoration, 
under the superintendence of its architect, such 
decorations being accessorial and subordinate, it 
would then no longer be subject to the severe 
criticism of artists, foreign visitors, and persons of 
acknowledged taste.” 

The council did not “ pronounce” till Lord Mor- 
peth called upon them. No matter now. The 
logic of the council is not exactly according to 
Mill. We will not quarrel about trifles; and we 
will not be very fastidious in determining what is 
trifle and what not. 

There is one little word which has the faintest 
touch of suspiciousness. “ ‘The most celebrated 
statues of colossal or heroic size were all placed” 
soandso. There is a smack about the were we 
don’t quite like. But then, what could the word 
be made? Ave would not do; some of the ex- 
amples are no more. It would be bad grammar, 
And any other tense would be worse and worse, 
The grammar of the point is difficult. So we shall 
conclude that grammar alone stands in the way, 
and that, the fault, lies in the English language, 
and not.in the doctrine of the council. We are 
willing to, suppose, a great deal—to overlook a 
great, deal. . We; will not scruple to say that 
the, fourth, paragraph in the “report” is sensi- 


ble, artistic, pointed, and complete. The re- 
ference to examples we will, admit . to | be 
fairly and rationally made. Here are celebrated 
works of the kind; you admire them: observe 
that they are thus and so: the thus and so is part 
essential of their admirableness: and this is good 
reason for applying the thus and so to this 
example. This is not precedent. The four 
ancients savour of it a little; but the four moderns 
(there are just four of each) make it up, Four is 
equal to four; and the result is satisfactory, and 
we are rejoiced. 

We will take this as good omen,—earnest of 
good to come. Precepent is the great idol of 
the architectural heathen. If we can pull him 
down, we pull down the stronghold of the 
demon of their degradation, And if we can 
get his worshippers themselves to do the deed, 
the deed will be the more noble, not the less so. 
We will not stand in the way that the glory may 
be ours; we will rather with gladness step aside 
when they will advance. If the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will lay the axe to the root 
of the tree we will let them take all the merit of 
its fall. We would rather see the names of 
Donaldson and Tite, and Kendall and Papworth, 
and Poynter and Bailey, and Bellamy and Bu-a, 
on the record of history, as the movers in the 
good change which must and will soon come,—far 
rather indeed than We would sre our own, 
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MR. LINTON’S MODE OF ENCAUSTIC 
PAINTING, 

Secure a stout and well-pumiced canyass, free 
from size and gummy matter. Fasten it slightly 
on the stretcher, with the smooth surface under- 
most. Dissolve any quantity of bleached wax in 
double its weight of oil of turpentine, and saturate 
the canvass with the solution while hot and near 
the fire. Then take the canyass off the frame and 
stretch and fix it properly, the smooth side being 
now in front for the reception of the ground. 

The Vehicle.—Prepare the vehicle, which is to 
be exclusively employed throughout both ground 
and picture, in the following proportions: — 

Three ounces of essential oil (of turpentine, 
lavender, or rosemary, &c.) 

Two ditto rosin (mastic, copal, or damara, &c, 

One ditto bleached bees’ wax. 

Place them in a glazed pot near the fire, occa- 
sionally stirring them with a stick, until the solu- 
tion is completed. When cool it will be a magylp 
ready for use. Ry 

Procure a quantity of whitelead ground in oil; 
that of the shops’ may answer the purpose for the 
two first coats, but flake white is preferable, and 
is indispensable in the two last layers. Mix a por- 
tion of the vehicle with the lead and reduce to a 
creamy consistence by the addition of turpentine 

ssence. 

Ground.—Spread with a large flat knife or 
trowel four coats of this white lead eream over the 
canvass as smoothly as possible, allowing several) 
hours to intervene between the layers. 

Picture.—In. proceeding with the picture, the 
usual tube or bladder colours of colourmen, ground 
in oil, may be employed (unless the painter have 
this labour performed at home), while the vehiele 
may be placed on the’ palette near the colour in 
the usual way, to be ready as a diluent. Ifa 
rapidly obtained impasto be desired, a portion of 
the vehicle must be mixed with the colour, which 
in a very short time will be found to have obtained 
a consistence almost fit for ran rere The vehicle 
can also be thinned at pleastire by additional oil of 
turpentine, which will enable it to work more 
freely; or it may be softened or retarded in drying 
by a slight addition, of, plain oil, or stiffened by 
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i pla ! i wear the to diminish the « nee, 
The most careless or lavish 1 of it cannot be 
followed by any injurious results, since, after the | 
essential oil has evaporated, the ingredients sub- 


de into a firm and unchange: 


colours, without cit 
forms into which they 
hand of the painter 
egress by the 


ble mass among the 
shrinking or the 
have been wrovghi by the 
‘The essential oil has free 
ency of the wax through the back 
of the s well as through the front of the 
picture. painted with oil only, or with 
common magylp, consist of a suecession of skins 
or layers of paint, more or less cut off from mutual 
reourse; but the cero-resinous medium keeps 

in a constant state of inter- 
communicative moisture during the progress of 
the work. ‘Che painter can pursue his operations 
without delay to any stage he may think proper; 
he may also return to them at pleasure, and he 
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the whole substance 


will find himself relieved from the necessity of 


such a preparation as “ oiling out,” an injurious 
and disagreeable practice, often called for by the 
greasy oozings through the surface or outer skin 
of the oiled pieture. It may also be remarked 
that the scrapings, ¢ 
for texture, which are so often resorted to when 
oil alone has been used, are wholly unnecessary in 
this system, which, by humouring the vehicle to 
the r quired consistence, yields all the means for 
a varied manipulation that may be desired. 

Encaustic.—When the picture has been com- 
pleted, a short time being allowed for the evapo- 
ration of any exeess of essential oil which may 
remain in those portions of his work which have 
been recently loaded with colour, it should be 
rradually moved towards, and held in front of, a 
fire, until the surface has obtained an equal gloss, 
care being taken that it does not fry by too sudden 
or close approximation; it must then be withdrawn 
to and cool; after which it must be rubbed 
with fine linen cloths, or with silk, until a polish is 
produced, If the picture be large, a cauterium, or 
chafing dish, may be moved in front of it at a 
careful distance (from two feet to eighteen inches 
or a foot, but not nearer), in order to obtain the 
required gloss. Should the picture have been 
painted upon millboard or panel, the evaporation 
of the essential oil must necessarily take place 
from the surface only; the capacity of the picture 
for retaining heat being thus greatly increased, 
the latter will act, if the encaustic or “ burning-in” 
process be performed gradually and slowly upon 
the resin, as well as the wax and oil, and effect a 
thorough fusion of the whole medium, which will 
result in a most brilliant and durable enamel, 
more resembling a vitrified than a waxed surface. 
The more perfect the desication the more perfect 
and durable will be the gloss. The reason why 
encaustic surfaces frequently become dull is, that 
the gloss is produced before the essence has 
entirely evaporated, the after evaporation through 
the wax enamel reproducing the flat and porous 
eurlaces. “its lustre,” says Professor Tingry, “is 
equal to that of varnish, without having any of its 
inconveniences. A wax surface stand shocks, a 
varai:hed one does not. If any accident alters 
the polish of wax, rub it with a piece of fine cork.” 
‘The encaustic surface has more atmosphere than 
any new varnish, and is sufficiently transparent to 
display the deepest shadows to advantage; it does 
not require periodical additions like fresh varnish- 
ing; and it is not subject to chill, like most of the 
essential oil solutions of the resins. “ Encaustic 
yictures,” says Montalbert, “ never alter; they ean 
* retouched; they are luminous and transparent, 
and possess all the excellencies of oil-painting, 
combined with greater durability.”— Sixth Report 
of Ine Art Commission, 
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FINE ART IN CEINA. 
A commission, appointed by the French govern- 
ment, to inquire into the condition of the Chinese 
empire, in reference to the advantages it may pre- 
sent as amart for the produce of Europe, has 
returned and made a report. This document to 
us presents many singularities of detail, among 
which, of course, the art of peinting is not for- 
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rusted with that 
&@ great num- 
lately on view We 


rotten. M. Renard, who was ent 


ber of specimens, which were 


| have long been familiar with the quality of Chinese 


execution in this particular department, and these 
pecimens do but confirm former opinion, that 
labour only, without any perception of natural 
truth, presides over their endeavours. A modern 
school is, however, creeping into being; the con- 
sequence to the students promising to be simply 
death from starvation. That is, indeed, the least 
penalty on which to calculate; for the Chinese are 


not a people to change their opinions without a | 


struggle. Precedent, precedent, precedent, even 
in China! Lamp-quoi, of Canton, is the leader of 
this revolution in art. This painter received some 
lessons from an English artist, who accomplished 
a voyage of speculation to China. Lamp-quoi has 
painted M. Renard’s portrait, and so very respect- 
ably, that it might pass for the work of Gros- 
Claude, or Rouillard, For a Chinese, such a 
change in manner is a matter for astonishment, 
that is not lessened when we are informed that 
poor Lamp-quoi is exposed to continual loss and 
humiliation by his conversion, When Lord 
Macartney presented the emperor of the Celestial 
Empire with the portrait of George the Third, 
the tirstimperial question was, whether the shadow 
of the nose was not a stain in the complexion of 
the English monarch? Every day is the unfortu- 
nate Lamp-quoi persecuted by similar queries; 
for the Chinese cannot comprehend any other 
painting but a simple outline with a flat tint. 
Roundness is never tolerated. His sitters, there- 
fore, are not satisfied with mere questioning, but 
send back the work to the artist; and treat him as 
an impertinent fellow, that has attempted to dis- 
figure them. It is in consequence of numerous 
refusals of this description, that M. Renard has 
become possessed of many miniature likenesses by 
this artist. We have particularly noticed a deli- 
cious female portrait that is, undeniably, a work 
of considerable merit, and furnishes satisfactory 
evidence that, although the male natives of the 
Celestial Empire are not remarkably pleasant to 
look upon, their women have among them some 
delicate specimens of loveliness. 

We may not quit the portraits without noticing 
that of M. Hedde, to whom was intrusted the re- 
searches relating to the manufacture of silks; it 
was painted by You- quoi, junior (there is an elder 
You-quoi), a classic artist, who has not yet been 
tainted by barbaric (that is, European) innovation. 
You-quoi, junior, has converted M. Hedde into a 
mandarin of the first class. This portrait is a 
caricature calculated to drive Danton to do some- 
thing rash. 

We have also remarked a portrait of Ki-ying, 
high imperial commissioner, viceroy of the two 
provinces of Kwang-Tong and Kwang-hi, super- 
intendant of the five open ports, &c., &c.; and 
also the official that signed the treaty with the 
French, thereby obtaining the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. This is a portrait in oil of a 
very plain personage. M. Rondot has also traced 
and dnished the portrait of the @mperor, Taou- 
Kwang, from the original, another countenance 
not remarkable for its beauty. The painter told 
M. Rondot, that is resembled to e7ght-tenths. 
Bravo, China! It has furnished us with a scale of 
proportions for resemblance! 

You-quoi, the elder, is the author of a nume- 
rous collection of tableux de genre, painted in oil, 
in which we are surprised by discovering a per- 
spective that is correct, true, and indeed European. 
You-quoi, is an adept in the modern school 
although he has not studied in the atelier of the 
English painter; it is from a continued examination 
of European prints and lithographs that he has 
been able so far to reform his original manner. 
Unfortunately, however, while revolutionising the 
landscape portion, he has neglected to correct the 
figures with which it is peopled; and an observa- 
tion of these flat personages among satisfactory 
perspective as to place, causes us almost to regret 
the piles of rocks and impossible bridges belonging 
to the Chinese classic landscape; so true ii is that 





harmony is a quality so desirable in anything, that 


| 


jeven Chinese extravagance is the better for it. 
| You-quoi is the author of two immense paintings, 
| representing a view of the river Tchou-kiang and 
) the Panorama of canton. They are both European, 
| as to perspective, but bad colouring has injured 
| the harmony of the lines, . 
| Another painter, not less celebrated, Ting-quoi, 
| has designed, in outline, an immense collection of 
| albums, which M. Renard has had the happy idea 
| of causing to be executed, Our commissioners 
| finding it difficult to obtain admission to the inte- 
| rior of the manufactories, and often, for want of 
an interpreter, finding it impossible to utilise their 
visits, employed Ting-quoi and You-quoi to com- 
pose these albums, in which were designed the 
machinery and details of each manufaciory, opera- 
tion by operation. These artists have executed 
their task with a patience truly Chinese. 

This collection is not only valuable in reference 
to mere utility; but it has high claims upon our 
notice for its purely artistic merit. All these 
drawings, particularly those of Ting-quoi, are 
executed, in outline, with precision, delicacy, and 
firmness. The figures, not injured by colour, are 
replete with natural motion. The strongest part 
of all is, that the machinery, designed with mathe- 
matical exactness, is executed with the jist and 

encil only. The artist, inconvenienced by the 
length of his nails, grasps his pencil as at the 
theatre they would a poniard, and with an ex- 
tended arm he draws the curves, circles, and 
ovals, and traces lines parallel to each other, with 
a purity and exactness that is astonishing. Ting- 
quoi, pencil in fist, would defy the school of Chalons, 
with all its compasses, squares, and parallel rules 
to boot. Before having seen this clever Chinese 
at work, we should have regarded a report of such 
execution fabulous. 

Caricature has many professors in China. Yang- 
foo is the celestial Granville; though his subjects 
belong rather to Hogarth, for politics are not 
touched upon, and they are shy of individual 
satire. 

The position the painter occupies in China is 
something singular. ‘The profession of artist has 
no existence. The painter works by the day, and 
is paid by the day. Lamp-quoi is the only man 
that, in creating a new school, has dared to assert 
his independance. But Lamp- quoi is an inhabitant 
of Canton, an open port frequented by Europeans, 
by whom he is oftenemployed. As for the painters 
in the interior, they may not follow the example 
of the Canton artist. They rise with the sun, 
proceed to their manufactory for painting, and 
work till night for a very moderate stipend. 

The Chinese describe the art of painting as in 
its decay. According to them, its most flourishing 
epoch was, by a singular coincidence, under the 
dynasty of Ming, who was contemporary with 
Louis XIV. 


RELIGION AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Tur Reverend Francis Close, A.M., and perpetual 
curate of the parish of Cheltenham, gave a lecture 
on Tuesday, the 17th instant, to the members of 
the Literary and Philosophical Institution of that 
town. The subject chosen was “On Literature 
and the Fine Arts, considered as Legitimate 
Pursuits for a Religious Man.” The reverend 
gentleman announced himself as an advocate 
for the reception of literature and the fine 
arts as lawful employments for the minds of 
religious men. What he desired to prove was 
that literature — interesting literature - poetry, 
painting, and music, might be pursued—legiti- 
imately pursued—by religious people. He knew 
that he should be met at once by certain objec- 
tions, to which he was disposed to pay due 
deference, because they were conscientious, and 
deserved, as such, to be met with his conside- 
ration and respect. Knowing that there is an 
opinion among religious persons that these em- 
pispnabits are unsuitable to the gravity of a 
religious character, he thought it would be right 
to allude to the grounds upon which such persons 
have formed their opinions. If they asserted that 
the cultivation of such tastes renders a man unfi} 
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for the performance of his religious duties, the 
objection would prove too much; for the same ob- 
jection exists to every other earthly pursuit. That 
among the multitudinous pages which issue from 
the press, there was a great deal of a most impro- 
per tendency, he would not deny; but what is the 
use of early education but that the pupils might 
obtain a faculty for just discrimination; that their 
minds should have a power, like the sensitive 
plant, to choose that which is good, and refuse 
that which is evil. If they undertook the task of 
entire permanent superintendance, and would 
remove every object that might be used for evil 
from this objection, they must take them out of 
the world entirely, as there is nothing on this 
earth that may not be turned to pollution and 
poison. Let the guiding-hand of the parent or 
the tutor direct their footsteps through these gar- 
dens of delight, until they find that they may be 
trusted in such matters, then perfectly harmless to 
them, though calculated to stir up the worst pas- 
sions of those who had been brought up in an 
opposite manner. The reverend gentleman then 
said, that he would now leave his defences, and 
venture forth into the arena of open conflict. 
First of all, he would plead that genius, which is 
the parent of all the pursuits of which he was 
treating, is a faculty imparted from God to man, 
and that God never imparts a gift to mau which 
has not a right and good intention. There is a 
sheet of white paper; a person takes his pen, and 
writes upon one pege after another, then puts the 
paper in the hands of his fellow-man, who, as he 
reads, smiles and sheds tears by turns. What 
magic power is this that enables one man to call 
from the bosom of his fellows such varied emo- 
tions? There were some who would have covered 
reams of such paper without producing such a 
result, simply because they had not the genius. 
Again, look to another sheet of white paper; 
another man takes a brush and daubs the whole 
of his paper with colours, and when he shows you 
the paper, you burst with admiration—it is a 
beautiful picture. Givethat brush and paper to 
another, and he might daub the paper till dooms- 
day, and but prove that he is destitute of that 
genius which God has given to his fellow. Another 
takes a mass of stone from the quarry, and 
changes the misshapen block into a form so beau- 
tiful that the world gazes on it with delight. 
Here, again, is genius. And so it is with the 
power that produces music. A man runs his 
fingers over the keys of an instrument and en- 
trances the listener with the sweetest melodies. 
Give the instrument to another, and what dis- 
cordant noises will he not produce? One has the 
genius of music, and the other has not. The 
reverend lecturer’s argument was, therefore, this: 
that God, who gives genius to the poet, painter, 
and pag. ipl gave it for the gratification of all; 
and, as he would show before he had done, even 
for his own glory. He would, therefore, assert 
that the moderate and wise exercise of such facul- 
ties might be, and often is, highly beneficial to 
religious people; he had seen the mischief arising 
from the total *rejection of such pursuits in the 
vacuity of countenance of many well-intended 
religious people. There are those who seem to 
think that taking the painter’s brush or the poet’s 
pen in their leisure moments is a sin, who yet 
spend hours in unprofitable, idle, and not always 
amiable conversation; but he believed that the 
Christian who had the desire for cultivating such 
pursuits would be the better for them, and return 
to his religious duties with increased fervour. Of 
two men, equally religious, the one possessing genius 
and the other not, he believed that he on whom 
God had bestowed such gift, was the better for the 
use of it. Really religious minds would discover 
an acknowledgment of their religion in the ver 

sources to which he had referred. He would 4 
them what can be more sublime than a sanctified 
intellect? The poct, in the consciousness of his 
mental power, asks himself what must that 
deity be who gave me this genius? The painter, 
who goes up and down upon God’s earth, not 
merely to cultivate his simple mind, but to gratify 
his natural taste, enjoys a satisfaction beyond 


comparison with that of his neighbour ingifted 

with such genius; and when he sits down to his 

canvass, and meditates on the landscape that grows 

beneath his touch, he will be led from a contem- 

plation of nature’s gifts to the Omnipotent Giver, 

and partake of a religious luxury, which the man 

who does not look on nature with the eye of art is 

incapable of enjoying. So again with music, whose 

extraordinary influence on the human mind is 
among the deepest mysteries of nature. There 

are some so organised as to find no satisfaction in 
listening to sweet sounds. He was once told by a 
lady that, as far as the sense of hearing went, she 
found as much pleasure in listening to the braying 
of a jack ass as to that of the finest composition 
of the Queen’s band, He hoped, however, such 
organisations were rare among the ladies. Respect- 
ing the influence of music upon the human mind, 
much religious reflection will arise; and without 
insisting that music would create religion, he would 
say that a religious man might well rejoice in 
music. There was one branch of his subject which 
he would urge upon their attention, and that was 
the importance of literature and the fine arts as 
elements of education, He would venture to inti- 
mate that parents who wished religious principles 
only to be inculeated upon their children had, by 
throwing those things aside, not made sufficient 
provision for mental cultivation. He was prepared 
to argue that such neglect was an injury to their 
children; for if they wished bad qualities to be 
weaned from their hearts, there was no means more 
effectual than by the cultivation of a high order of 
pursuit to withdraw their minds from dissipation. 
Let them reflect whether a day was not more un- 
profitably wasted in debating whether Elvina shall 
be dressed in green or blue, than in the harmless 
and useful pursuits of literature and science. There 
is no joy toa young person equal to a happy home; 
and if parents will strip it of the attractions which 
the Omnipotent has placed within their reach, and 
turn the Eosatotic hearth into a conventicle, they 
must not be astonished if their children seek else- 
where for their enjoyments. The reverend lecturer 
then proceeded to fortify his arguments from the 
scriptures. He would ask in what other work is 
true poetry so sublime? When had they seen 
imagination and genius so developed as in the 
sacred book itself? It may be received as their 
instructor in poetry, imagination, and fiction. If 
they wanted poetry or painting, let them turn to 
the eighteenth sof ituittenth chapter of the first 
book of Kings, and read the fate of the prophets 
of Baal. The reverend lecturer then described a 
succession of scriptural subjects as suggestives to 
poetry and art; and insisted that the man of 
genius would form an appreciation of those beau- 
tiful passages which a man of uncultivated mind 
would not. The man of refined taste walks through 
the garden of the world and sees details which he 
whose intellect had been neglected was incapable 
of comprehending. The reverend lecturer con- 
cluded by stating that it was not his intention to 
assert any necessary connection between science 
and religion; but to prove that the pious man 
might indulge in enjoyments of literature and 
science, and be the better for so doing. He felt 
that art and science never could attain its ripeness 
under the superintendence of the vicious, They 
were either the cursed Upas or the blessed Banyan, 
even as they were neglected or controlled by 
Christian intelligence. 





Mr. Frank Howard is delivering a course of 
lectures on the fine arts, at the City Hall, Glasgow. 
The subject is treated much at length, and with 
great ability. We have some apprehension, how- 
ever, that their style may be something abstruse 
to the generality. After referring to the corrup- 
tion of art consequent on the rage for decoration, 
under the emperors, and again in France, under 
Louis XV., the lecturer suggests the necessity of 
cautiousness during the operation of the present 
impulse, and proposes that an endeavour be set on 
foot for establishing the true principles of art, as 
the only means of securing progress in the place 
of deterioration. He starts with an extract from 





a paper, written by Mr. Greswell, and read to the 


Ashmole Society, in which it is asserted, “There is 
not, in the whole volume of science, a more impor- 
tant chapter than that which undertakes to deter- 
mine, on a@ priort grounds and reasonings, the true 
form and character of all genuine ari, which, by a 
metaphysical examination of the materials or 
means afforded by nature (and out of which art 
skilfully elaborates, by a process of her own, her 
miracles of beauty), is able to enumerate before- 
hand, all the distinct kinds or branches of art;— 
which again, partly by profound analysis of man’s 
complex nature, and partly by a comprehensive 
and inductive survey of the productions of art in 
all ages and in all countries, has succeeded in 
authenticating all those fixed and invariable laws 
or types to which everything that is perfect in the 
fine arts is found to be conformable ~ which lastly 
teaches us the true final end, and what may not be 
improperly designated as the mission of ‘art; the 
use, ~ ate which art was intended by the Al- 
mighty to serve in His physical, intellectual, and 
moral or spiritual universe. It is impossible for 
any one who has thoroughly studied this grand 
theme, not to be persuaded of the great dignity 
and ig portance of the profession of an artist; or 
to fail to have his mind occupied by a high concep- 
tion of the educational value of art, as a great 
means, like science and religion, by which a na- 
tion’s character is elevated and ennobled.” 

Taking the above to mean fine art, Mr. Howard 
undertakes the chapter mentioned; and inquires 
“what constitutes the mission of the fine arts the 
civilization of man?” A most pertinent question: 
which Mr, Howard neglects to reply to. For 
ourselves, we believe the fine arts rather a con~ 
sequence than a cause of civilization, We believe 
the fact of a general appreciation of the efforts of 
the painter or the sculptor, to be rather an evidence 
of cultivated intellect already in existence, than a 
forerunner of refinement to come. If the capacity 
of appreciation were the gauge of intelligence in 
the man, then would painters be superior to all 
other men, as possessing such capacity to a greater 
extent. It would be very difficult to support such 
a claim from the general attainments of the pro- 
fessors of the arts of design of any period. These 
subjects must be treated more soberly to be treated 
fairly, Mr. Howard goes on to state that those 
are not fine arts that do not refine; and asserts 
that it is to the evolvement of this quality as the 
universally recognised mission of the fine arts is 
owing the present stir in their favour. “It ‘is, 
therefore,” says the lecturer, “in the religious and 
moral nature of humanity we must search for the 
a priort grounds upon which all fine arts are 
founded, and out of which are to be obtained the 
principles upon which they have been invariably 
found to be governed, as soon as the dictates of 
fashion, or the impulses of a love of change, have 
been gratified or have died away.” Here follows 
a paragraph with which we heartily concur:— 

“Tt may appear surprising that the principles of 
the fine arts should not have been subjected to 
this course of investigation earlier among such an 
eminently practical people as we are. In all other 
pursuits the general mode is first to consider what 
is required to be done, and then what is the best 
method of doing it. But by amateurs the fine arts 
appear to have been considered beyond the reach 
of common sense—to spring from the impulses of 
nature, genius, or taste,, about which it is said 
there is no disputing—that they require no culti- 
vation— 


* Poeta nascitur non fit’ 


with whom all interference is profanation, all regu- 
lation is injurious, and the rules of art only tram- 
mels and fetters upon inspiration. Yet in the 
same breath we are told that the business of a poet 
is to describe, and of a painter or sculptor to repre 
sent, nature, of which every one can judge unpre- 
pared, or, as they would say, unsophisticatec by 
any education in art. 

The simple and apparently conclusive answer to 
this popular delusion would be found in the facts, 
that in all countries the fine arts have been pro- 
gressive from rude attempts to the nearest approach 
to perfection that has been attained; and that the 
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public appreciation has invariably followed the 
general advance of art, and required from the 
artist more and more, as the principles and prac- 
tice of art have become developed.” 

There is so much in this lecture that would lose 
by condensing, that though compelled to contract 
our present notice, we shall return to it as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

J site sh 

We copy the following paragraph from the Lite- 
rary Gazelte:—“We have been much amused 
with the many intelligences in the public prints 
respecting the taking down of the group, the 
reasons why, and the causes of its being removed 
from the arch after it was placed upon it. As 
Lord North said on another occasion, it is a good 
thing to be in the secret; and our readers will, 
perhaps, join in the laugh when we inform them, 
that before the statue was set up it was determined 
that it should come down. Tie application for 
the opinion of R, A. Jockeys was a mere farce, 
and had nothing to do with the result; and the 
opinion of the Institute of British Architects, a 
greater farce of their own volunteering. And now 
for the proof, On the day preceding the erection 
of the group, @ very proper communication was 
conyeyed to Windsor, and Prince Albert’s secre- 
tary was informed of the contemplated proceed- 
ings, with an intimation that he should lay the 
matter before the prince, should he consider it 
right to do so. The reply of this confidential 
seryant (and we know how short a way such per- 
sonages will go unless they are on certain grounds) 
was, that he did not think it worth while to trouble 
his Royal Highness, especially as the statue would 
be taken down in three weeks.” 

Tue magnificent shield which the King of 
Prussia has destined as a present for his godson, 
the Prince of Wales, is now almost completed, 
The design is aftee a drawing by Cornelius. The 
model was made oy the sculptor Fischer, and the 
whole has been chiselled with great skill by M. 
Mertens, —Literary Gazette. 





A utrnerro unknown picture, by Rubens, of “The 
Crucifixion,” is said to have been discovered at 
Elberfeldt. Lt came into Germany at the time of 
the French Revolution, and, falling into the hands 
of a dealer, was by him disposed of to a Dutch 
family for a very inconsiderable price. At a sale 
of their effects, it was purchased by Mr. Jacob 
Jiger, ef Elberfeldt, and is said to have been pro- 
nounced by the first artist of the Dusseldorf 
school to be one of the best works of the above- 
named ceiebrated painter. It is in good preserva- 
tion, measures forty-two inches high and one 
hundred and fifty long, and contains seventeen 
figures. 


THE DRAMA. 


Sapier’s Wetts Turarre,—The Merchant of 
Venice has been reproduced at this theatre. That 
is not news our readers may say. The Merchant 
of Venice has been, repeatedly acted here; and 
Mr. Phelps has played Shylock over and over 
again. This is all true, but the Shylock of Mr. 
Phelps now is so far above the Shylock of Mr. 
Phelps then, that we can scarce believe the two 
conceptions to have emanated from the same 
organization. ‘The first was coarse, mechanical, 
inartistic, and full of rant; the Jast is highly intel- 
lectual, refined to thorough consistence through- 
out, and so artistically executed, that the intention 
and accomplishment were always one. Much as 
we have admired Mr. Phelps, we do not know a 
first-rate character in Shakspeare in which he has 
challenged the proudest so triumphantly as in this 
play. Mr. Phelps is now the Shylvck of the living 
drama; he has so ripened in his judgment during 
the last eehelvethonth ig to have elevated manner 
into style, and we enjoy his peculiarities without 
being tormented by their too incessant repetition. 
His conception of the Jew is eminently original, 
differing from all others quite as’ much as from 
his former self. He renders Shylock, in the first 
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scene, as a man of the world, full of sagacity, not 
unmixed with humour. We might suggest that 
there should have been more of bitternezs mingled 
with his reproach of Antonio “for the shame he 
had stained Min with;” but this, though a strong 
opinion of ours, is not propounded as a dogma, 
and we let it pass. The speech we allude to was 
given rather as if the Jew took advantage of the 
necessities of the merchant to return some of 
the humiliations he had himself received, than 
as if it were an incontrolable burst of pent-up 
passion, which had found a vent on the occasion. 
It was, however, finely executed in beautiful finish 
and agreement of expression, action, and intcna- 
tion. This scene, however excellent in itself, was 
entirely eclipsed by that so celebrated commencing 
the third act. On former occasions, Mr. Phelps 
made this a scene of rant throughout; Shylock 
rushed on to the stage like a maniac, and the 
audience were instructed to suppose that the Jew 
was making an old fool of himself in the open 
streets of a large and very populous city. Mr. 
Macready has this conception still; but Mr. Phelps 
has wisely rejected it. His Shylock now enters 
the stage as a wretchedly-forlorn old man, full of 
his own misery; but not a roaring obtrusive 
maniac. He is excited to rage; and his two domi- 
nant passions, revenge and avarice, respond to the 
slightest touch. He is torn alternately by the 
antagonising extremes of the triumphant fiendish 
gloating on the victim in his vision, and the all 
but syncope despondency that follows each re- 
mindment of his own individual griefs. To say 
this scene was acted finely, with all the physical 
power that it affords occasion for, without allowing 
that physical power to leave behind, the mental 
intensity of which it is but a portion of the ex- 
pression, is to say the man who did it is a first-rate 
man. Mr. Phelps is that man. We have had 
occasion to differ exceedingly with Mr. Phelps as 
to some of his personations; ’tis probable we shall 
have to do so again and again; for the wider 
range he undertakes may not be successfully filled 
up by one individual, be he who he may. We do 
not remember one first-class actor who was first 
in six characters. The most of them only excel- 
lent in about half that number. 

The judgment scene was managed with great tact. 
There was no sacrifice of effect as a whole to suit 
a single actor, the business never hung a moment; 
and we could not accuse Mr. Phelps of anything 
that descended to stage-trick throughout. Of the 
other characters we would name Mr. George 
Bennett’s Antonio as a perfect work. The beautiful 
intonation of this artist’s elocution gives such a 
delicacy of hue to the thought he has to utter, that 
it is an accompanying glossary, explaining and 
developing in completeness the soul of the supposed 
speaker. Mr. Henry Marston’s Bassanio was in 
excellent conception and full of feeling. The 
weakest portion of the play was the Portia, It 
was not ill conceived; there was exceeding atten- 
tion to the detail; the bye play was never in fault; 
but there was, besides the mannered pronunciation 
we have before noticed, that is a perpetual alloy; 
we say, besides this, there was a marked deficiency 
in that dignity and grandeur of manner essential 
to Portia’s mental endowment. This was most 
strikingly exemplified when in the gown of the 
counsellor. We could not get rid of the notion 
that we had a chubby good-natured boy, laying 
down the law with a precocity of impertinence 
that seemed to reproach the whole court with their 
insufficiency, The part was read well, and on one 
occasion was received with considerable applause. 
The play was put upon the stage in a style that is 
a reproach to many that call themselves first-rate 
establishments. 

We did consider that play-goers had a crow to 
pluck with this management. We had seen Mr. 
Creswick, as Master Walter in the Hunchback, 
with great satisfaction. It was, as far as 
the unaccountable construction of the ;play_ per- 
mitted, an excellent piece of acting. The same 
actor’s Hotspur was clever; his, Cassius was, in 
parts, good; and his Romeo was a careful ‘and a 
painstaking personation. In none of these, how- 
ever, was Mr. Creswick’s success equal to that he 








obtained in Master Walter, The fact is that 
Master Walvr suited his physique; a most. 
material point to an actor. After these Mr. 
Creswick was for some time lost sight of by the 
public, and it was whispered that a performer, 
new to the town, of most promising capability, 
had been engaged at this theatre, for the purpose, 
according to theatrical phrase, of being, shelved. 
It was therefore a subject for our surprise: to. see 
Mr. Creswick’s name in the bills opposite the 
character of Pierre. On inquiry, we believe it 
will be found that the management of this theatre 
has been more sinned against than sinning in this 
matter. Mr. Creswick has been suffering from 
the disease that has been so fatal to actors and the 
death of the drama. He cannot be made to under- 
stand that, when two men ride upon a single horse, 
one must of necessity take the hindmost. place; 
and that there is not a sufficient number. of 
theatres, at which a respectable artist. would 
choose to appear, for them all to have one a-piece- 
Does he not remember that the last attempt to 
conduct a management on a first class stage, was 
defeated by the circumstance of having, three 
Macbeths, three Hanilets, three Richards,, while 
there was not a Richmond in the field; and all) the 
Macduff had been untimely ripped from the com 
pany. Mr. Creswick cannot have forgotten, this. 
He also knows it to be the etiquette, in every theatre, 
that the actors of each line retain\a sort.oef prox 
perty in those parts they have already acted; \and 
that when such regulation is not implicitly, adhered 
to, the exception implies the stigma of a failure; 
Knowing this, he must have been well aware that, for 
a wide range of the drama, the principal characters 
had been already appropriated, and that his exs 
pectation of first class opportunity must confine 
itself to new plays or revivals. . 
The charac:er of Pierre was acted well; | was 
full of study, and did not sin in any part against 
propriety; but the actor never looked. sufficient, 
The rough soldier was never present; and all, his 
minutely cared for elocution failed from want, of 
volume in the actor’s voice. Mr. Creswick’s per- 
son is too small for effectively personating the 
hero’s of the drama. ‘There is no marked defect 
imputable to his conception, but he lacks presen¢e 
to distinguish him from the understrappers, and 
make him of consequence while saying, nothing. 
Even when speaking, his voice, whether in level 
dialogue or in his loudest, is below the point of 
power for an actor, who could effectively sustain 
the play on his own individual shoulders. ,. ‘Thus; 
while there was nothing within the scope. of his 
physical capability that was not accomplished, we 
felt that his power was not equal to the work he 
had to do, and that Mr. Phelps would have. played 
the character more efficiently; although, asa 
conception of what ought to be done, he might 
not have improved it. But delicacy, of detail will 
not make up for breadth of effect, which is Mr.) 
Creswick’s weak point. In a very small, theatre; 
and among very small actors, or in a\room.a$ a; 
reading, his personation of Pierre would have 
been replete with excellence truly -artistic,,;.As 
we do not recollect a play having,two characters; 
of equal consequence, and both. insisting on. first 
rate talent in their actors, except that of Od/e/lo, 
we would advise Mr, Creswick, if he desire.to) 
remain before a London audience, to reconsider; 
his determination. It is quite impossible,.that,the 
regular drama could be eminenily successful; at} 
any theatre in the metropolis, with only the: sup-i 
ag he could at present give it as principal. .,This;) 
e it understood, applies entirely to the, physical, 
deficiencies we have named. n't 
Miss Addison played Belvidera, but, without} 
eliciting anything beyond the-average. of, her, per- 
sonations: Indeed, we fear) that. the continual; 
wear and tear caused by the acting of six characters» 
of such consequence as those allotted to; her every:, 
week, does not afford the opportunity. for, study 
required for the creation of a, more, perfect style. 
All those passages that, Miss.O’Neil rendered so} 
effective. were passed unnoticed; |, the: audience, 
looking coldly, on, and wondering, what, it) was,alh 
abouts, Mr, Mawston played the, very.ampleasantt 
character of Jaffer, with, great, judgment ands 
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feeling. It was, in spite of his peculiarities, an 
excellent performance. The most perfect portion 
of the play was Mr. George Bennett’s Renault, 
Everything this actor undertakes within a certain 
range, is done to a turn. He was the only one 
that looked, as well as acted, the character allotted 
to him. 

Western Literary anp Screntiric Insritu- 
tron, Leicester-square—The dramatic class of 
this institution gave a soirée to the members and 
their friends on Thursday evening.* On this occasion, 
many of the scenes were acted in theatrical cos- 
tume; a novel feature in entertainment of this 
description. It commenced with Satan’s Address 
from Milton, a something impossible to do pro- 
perly, which, perhaps, is the reason for its 
selection by those young in the art. The third 
scene, from the first act of Romeoand Juliet, (Mer- 
cutio, Mr. Boyce; Romeo, Mr. T. H. Maguire; and 
Benvolio, Mr. Masset,) was given, not merely well 
for amateurs, but excellent for any one. Mr. 
Boyce’s description of Queen Mab, was inter- 
rupted’ continually by the approbation of his 
listeners, and Romeo was, what Romeo has not 
beet’ upon the stage in our memory, a finished 
production, both as to conception, execution, and 
appearatice. Mr. Masset’s Benvolio was distinct, 
unobtrusive, and never wrong. Few among the 
audience would have suspected that gentleman to 
be'a native of La Belle France, so thoroughly 
English ‘was his pronunciation. Mr. Miller fol- 
lowed, who gave Pitt’s stinging reply to Sir 
Robert’ Walpole, with a full, round distinct- 
hess of utterance that left little to wish for. This 
was suicceeded by Ingoldsbey’s Lovk at the Clock, 
delivered with much humour by Mr. Percy. The 
third scene of the first act of the ATerchant of Venice 
was the next; Shylock, Mr. T. H. Maguire; Antonio, 
Mr. Boyce; and Bassunio, Mr. Masset. We did not 
find Mr. Maguire’s Shy’ock to hold the same position 
with his J2omeo as a work of art. Some twelve or 
fifteen years older he would have less to struggle 
with, and it is likely, would execute with more 
consistence as a whole the conception he has 
taken up of the character, to which we do not 
object. Mr. Boyce’s Antonio was a fine reading, 
and something of excess in its vivacity being 
suppressed, would make a perfect performance. 
Mr. Masset had little to do, but did that little well. 
Then we had an Extract from the Pickwick Pupers, 
by Mr. Malcolm, that was accompanied by con- 
tinued laughter throughout, and brought down 
thunders of applause at its conclusion. The first 
part was finished with Duke Humphrey’s address 
to the peers, by Mr. Boyce, given with great power, 
intense expression, and received with enthusiasm 
by the audience. 

The second part commenced with Don Rodri- 
quez’s soliloquy, from the Cid, by Corneille, given 
by Mr. Masset, in his native tongue, with much 
fedling. This‘was followed by a scene from Lovers’ 
Quarrels, played with great spirit by Mr. Boyce, 
as Don Curlos, and Mr. Malcolm as Sancho. Mr. 
Mulcolm’s definition of a woman was exceedingly 
relished by *the company present. Now came 
the’'scene in act the third of the Merchant cf 
Venice; Shylock again by Mr. T. H. Maguire, 
assisted by Mr. Miller, as Salarino, and Mr. 
Foveaux, as Tubal. This is, perhaps, the 
most difficult passage for an actor in all the range 
of the drama, and to say it was a very clever per- 
formance is not sufficient. There were parts most 
happily accomplished, but it got hurried towards 
the’ end; and, though effective, was not on the 
whole equal to what the actor could accomplish in 
a range more suited to his personal advantages. 
It! Was; as' an. amateur personation, most suc- 
cessful; but we have not been measuring anything 
by'such a rile. To this succeeded Falstaff’s 
soliloquy onhonour, by Mr. J. F. Percy, who was 
eneored. The first scene in the fourth act of the 
Stranger came’ next—the Stranger being excel- 
lently acted with true, intense pathos by Mr. 
Boyee, who'was'interrapted by applause through- 
outs he'was ‘ably seconded by Mr. Masset as the 
Barow,” Then came the first scene in Raising the 
Wind; Jeremy! Didter, Mr.'T, H Maguire; Fuin- 
wood, Mr. Miller’ Sam} Mr. ‘Malcolm; ‘George, 
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Mr. Bridges; and chard, Mr. Foveaux. This | “We have received news from Miss Lucombe, who 


scene was acted well by all, without a hitch 
in the stage business, and greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience. The whole eoncluded with 
a scene from George Dance’s Station House, in 
which Mr. Masset took the character of Millefleurs, 
Mr. Boyce, Valentine; and Mr. J. F. Percy, Wheat- 
ky ; and the company, who were crowded in every 
part to the end, even where they could only hear 
what was going on, retired much gratified with 
the entertainment. 
Tue TrunkKMAKER. 


MUSIC. | 


DruryLane.—The opera of Loretta and the Wags 
of Wapping have run through the week; bnt not 
producing any very great attendance, at the first 
price; the Danseuse, Mile. Fuoco appearing the 
greater attraction. We suppose this opera will 
be continued till the new one, now in rehearsal, is 
ready for production. 

Princess Tueatre.—The Night Dancers is 
nightly performed, with various after entertain- 
ments. We have already commented on the opera, 
and find we have estimated it at its true point of 
value. 





CONCERTS. 

Covent GARDEN. — Promenade Concerts.—Mon- 
sieur Jullian is certainly most fortunate. Night 
after night, the attractions seem to increase. The 
house is crowded every night, on one or two occa- 
sions, some hundred or two could not gain admit- 
tance, and on Wednesday night a calculation was 
made, which, we understand, gave the enormons 
number of eight thousand persons present —further 
remark, as to success, is not required. 

Lyceum Tueatrre.—There are promenade con- 
certs here also. The speculators, no doubt, would 
like to participate in Monsieur Jullien’s success. 
We wish they may get it—but much doubt it. 
The part of the performanee we prefer, is that of 
the Distin family, which is well worth hearing. 

Beaumont Iystirution, Beaumont-square.—A 
concert took place here on Monday evening, which 
was well attended. The principal singers were 
Misses Rainforth, Dolby, Messrs. Rafter, Farqu- 
harson Smith, and John Parry; the music was 
selected from Donizetti, Mercadante, Benedict, 
Balfe, and Wallace, also a ballad composed by 
Mrs. G. A’Beckett, and sung by Miss Rainforth; 
an old Scotch song, One May Morn, Miss Dolby; 
and ballads by Messrs. Rafter and Farquahar 
Smith. A Mr. Morris played twice on the musical 
glasses, which was pleasing from its novelty. 

Eastern Instirurion, Hackney-road.—Mr. 
Turner gave a concert here on Tuesday evening, 
which comprised selections from favourite com- 
posers; the vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss Felton, 
and Miss Thornton; Messrs. Stourbridge, Kenney, 
F. Smith, Turner, and John Parry. Miss FE, 
Vandenbergh played De Meyer’s Le Carnival de 
V nise very well. The whole went off satisfac- 
torily. 


Tue subject of Balfe’s new opera, which is to be 
given early in December at Drury Lane, is taken 
from the French play, Le Chevalier de St. George. 
The two first acts have been in rehearsal since the 
beginning of last week. A barcarole, with chorus, 
sung by Harrison, promises to be successful. 
Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. 
Rafter sustained the other principal parts. 

It is said, Balfe has also written an opera for 
Lumley. We supposed that this is his new opera, 
called Elfrida. The libretto written by Signor 
Maggeoni. If this is the case, we have heard the 
music very highly spoken of; and we can, our- 
selves, speak in very favourable terms of the 
libretto, faving had an opportunity of reading it. 

Verii is writing a new opera for Florence. The 
subject is Macbeth. 

La Fidanzata Corsa; music by Pacini, which 
was represented, for the first time, last week in 
Paris, notwithstanding, What some of our con- 
temporaries. haye written in its favour, was, in 





reality, a failure. 
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is at Milan, studying with Madame Pasta, She 
speaks in high terms of Miss Hayes, and of the 
Bass Marini, whom we shall hear at the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, next season. 

Mr. Lumley is expected here from the continent 
next week. ‘The engagements he has made of 
any consequence in the singing department are, 
Madame Stoltz and Signor Gardoni of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and Signor Luperchi, a baritone 
of secondary reputation in Italy, However, the 
deficiency in the operatic department will be sup- 
ported by a superabundance of dancers. He has 


| given orders to his agent in Paris to engage all 
| dancers, first and second rate, he could possibly 


obtain. 

Benedict, who has just arrived in town, speaks 
in high terms of a new trio Thalberg has recently 
composed. 

We were highly delighted with some pieces from 
Wallace’s new opera, It promises to be superior 
to Maritma, 

Mr. Coote, the pianist to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, has an opera ready for Drury Lane Theatre, 
The libretto is by Mr. Fitzball. Mr, Bunn has 
partly accepted it. 

Mr. M. Carroll, the musi¢ publisher at Brighton, 
who is well known as a writer of dance music, 
has also written an opera, in anticipation of Mr. 
Bunn wanting one, The libretto is also by Mr, 
Fitzball. 

It is reported that Mr. M. Geibel, one of the 
best German lyric poets, has written the poetry of 
an opera for M. Mendelssohn. The libretto is 
ealled Loreley. 

Mr. Corradini Kreutzer Maestro di Capella, at 
the court of Vienna, is expected at Hamburg, to 
assist at the first representation of his new opera 
Die Hvchliinderin. 

The German pianist, M. Willmers, will visit 
England for the first time next season, 

Leopold de Meyer has signified his intention of 
returning to London next March, 

Liszt is gone to Constantinople. Ernst to 
Russia; and the celebrated composer Meyerbeer 
is going to reside at Vienna with his family. 

The Misses Smith, nieces of the Countess of 
Essex, have advertised three concerts, to take place 
at the Cheltenham Assembly Room, December the 
3rd, 5th, and 8th. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
Tiere are some honourable exceptions; yet, 
alas! how few provincial managers are aware of 
the vast responsibility attached to their position. 
how little do they reflect ou the magnitude of 
those duties which they are called upon, and ought, 
to perform. On them depends, not only the 
honour of the glorious profession, but the welfare 
of the body—the more especially those immedi- 
ately under their ¢are’“ Managers of country 
theatres should be persons, of at least moderate 
education, and well conversant with the drama 
in all its varied branches: their literary taste, if 
not exalted, should be sufficiently refined to 
enable them, in catering for the public, to select 
such pieces as have a strictly moral tendency, and 
are calculated to please the million, not a class. 
In a theatre they should be strict disciplinarians, 
without being tyrants, or descending to the vulgar 
tongue, and both in and out of a theatre, set such 
an example as all might be proud to follow. A 
good master generally makes good servants— 
“examples before precepts”—if, therefore, man- 
agers neglect their professional duties, and trifle 
with their private reputation, they are setting bad 
examples, and must not be surprised if they are 
followed. 

“ Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus!’ 

For provincial theatres to prosper, managers 
must be respected by the public; and one of the 
surest means of obtaining that respect, is never to 
break faith with them. . No more ought to be 
promised in the bills than can be performed, and 
that, too, with credit to all concerned, Puffs, in 
any shape, are derogatory, the announcing of 
“ new scenery, dresses, and decoration,” when not 
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intended, may look very well in the bills, but it 
decidedly detracts from the r putation7of those who 
lend themselves to so unworthy an act. 

There is another practice, akin to sheer dis- 
honesty: altering the names of pieces and calling 
Were a tradesman to sell an old 
article for a new one, he would be obtaining money 
unde: false pretences. And in what better position 
stand those managers who have recourse to such 
nefarious practice, 


them +e. 


* The offence is rank, it smells to heaven!” 


In the selection of their companies, every atten- 
tion should be paid to the moral worth, as well as 
the histrionic capabilities of those they engage. 
Private feelings should not be permitted to inter. 
fere with public duty; all managers, to a vast 
extent, are responsible for the actions of their 
Theatres are schools. Good plays, while 
they amuse, also instruct; but precepts, ‘however 
excellent, emanating from worthless persons, lose 
their effect. Then, in the distribution of parts, 
Javouritivm should be thrown overboard, talent 
alone should be considered. A bad actor or 
actress ought not to be put into a good part, 
simply because they are toadies. By such a 
practice the interest of the piece is destroyed, 
the public wronged, and the deserving performer 
robbed of his fair position, It may be asked, “ if 
managers can be so blind to their own interest 
to do so?” The answer is, yes, they can—they do 
Many from ignorance, more from motives, for 
which no excuse can be made. 

“ Let the gall’d jade wince!” — the manager, who 
faithfully plays his part though he may err in 
error, will never blanch at reading this. Pro- 
vincial managers have an onerous duty to per- 
form; let them retlect well before they po, and 
remember, they for themselves alone. 
‘The drama’s glory, and the welfare of its people, 
wre in their keeping 

Tuvatne Royat, Biemixauam.—Miss Cush- 
man made her first appearance here on Monday 
last, in the character of Meg Merrilies, and com- 
pletely astonished the “ button-makers.” At the 
full of the curtain, the pit (as the great Kean said 
when he first played Richard at Drury Lane) rose at 
her. She was well supported by Mr, Addison, as 
the Dominie, and Mr. Conway, as Colonel Man- 
nering. On Tuesday she played drs, Haller, the 
Stranger, My. Couldock, who was called, with the 
lady star, before the curtain at the conclusion of 
the performance. The play was acted well 
throughout. 

Sovrnamprron.—The doings at this theatre leave 
the manager no room to complain, nor can the 
public fairly find fault with either the manager, 
company, or pieces. Miss Stuart is advancing, 
possessed of a cultivated mind, good figure, ex: 
pressive face, and a pleasing voice; it will be her 
own fault if she does not rise in her profession. 
Mrs. Parker, in those characters sustained by Mrs. 
Glover, has proved herself an actress of no mean 
skill. J. Wood is a superior low comedian, and 
Morris an affective old man. We are happy to 
find that Mr Maxfield, the once manager, has lost 
none of the esteem he so richly deserved. The 
worshipful master, officers, and brethren of the 
Southampton Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
patronised his benefit on Wednesday last, when 
the theatre was well attended. Mr. Maxfield is 
eighty-six years of age. 

Liverroo..—Mr. Munro opened the Liver for 
the season on Monday, the 23rd instant. At this 
period of the year it would be rash to speak of its 
chance of success; nor has the company come 
sufficient into play to enable us to descant on their 
merits. 

Betty has been playing at the Amphitheatre 
during the past week to excellent HOUSES. 

Canrennury.—Mr. T. Dowton, after a lapse of 
some years, will resume the management, and 
open the theatre on the 20th of next month. Mr. 
Macready plays with him early in the new year. 

Coveursten.—The “ natives” of this town, so 
celebrated for its oysters, were honoured on Mon- 
day evening last, by Miss Davenport making her 
first appearance in the character of Juliet, which 


acvors, 


live not 





| order. 

















she acted “ twenty consecutive nights in London,” 
must bring us to the conclusion that the following 
notice in the bills is quite correct: —“ Added to 
youth, beauty, and accomplishments, Miss Daven- 
port possesses histrionic talent of the very highest 
We have not had Juliet to surpiss her 
since the days of the great O'Neil, of whom she | 
strongly reminds us.” —Lendon Sun. Loraine | 
neither looked or spoke the youthful Pomev; nor | 
was L, Melville (though a good actor) at all at | 
at home as Friar Lawrence—they should have 
changed parts. 

Lercrster.—Mr. J. F. Saville has the theatre | 
open for a short season. The company are much 
liked, especially Shelley, Dodd, W. Artand, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Bartlett, and the wor- | 
thy manager and his wife. 

We are sorry Mr. Saville’s benefit on the | 
18th did not turn out so well as it ought to have | 
done, considering it was under the patronage of | 
the proprietary of the theatre. The play was the 
Jealous Wife, in which Mrs. Saville did ample 
justice to Mrs. Oakley ; while Dodd, Somerville, 
and W. Artand, were highly respectable as Si 
Henry Beagle, Mr, Oak'es, and the Mujor ; while 
Mr. W. Shelley went on for Charles Oakley (upon 
this occasion, so says the bills). Mr. Charles 
Kemble did not conceive it beneath /iis talent to 
play the same part at Covent Garden, even in the 
zenith of his fame. Such uncalled-for lines in a 
bill give evidence of a morbid taste, and is a proof 
of the want of judgment both in the manager and 
actor. Let all professionals remember that an 
audience, the best judge, will find out merit and 
appreciate it according to its worth. 

Newmarket. - Under the management of Mr. 
©, Gill, the theatre is reaping a plentiful harvest. 
On Tuesday last, the performances were under 
the patronage of the chairman, &c., of the New- 
market Agricultural Society, and on Friday the 
pieces were bespoke by Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. C, 
Gill possesses many qualifications for the stage, 
but for a large theatre lacks that essential requi- 
site—power — the want of which but too often mars 
the finest conception. Mr, C. Gill is a low come- 
dian, of quaint humour, requiring not the aid of 
grimace, to set his audience in a roar. Mr. Att- 
wood, as an actor of character parts, is well 
known. The leading business is artistically sus- 
tained by Geo. Vining; still he requires to perform 
with better actors than himself before he can hold 
a high position in the profession. 

Devonport. — The patronage bestowed upon the 
theatre is decidedly of a cheering nature, although 
it must not be supposed that the house is nightly 
crowded to the ceiling. Of the company as a 
whole, not much can be said in its praise. Doel 
is the manager, and plays all the best of the low 
comedy with much humour, though not of the 
most refined description. Mrs. Ponisi (* What's 
in a name?”) is the leading lady, and far from the 
worst who aspires to that line of business. Nor is 
Walter Grisdale by any means a bad actor; he is 
evidently well read, with a nice conception and a 
clear voice; but he falls off in the carrying out of 
the part, and is occasionally too noisy in declama- 
tion, and too extravagant in action. He wants a 
good school, where he could come in contact with 
better actors than himself. But who knows—he 
may be one of those who would sooner reign below 
than serve above. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 








The prince Poniatowski is composing music to 
a libretto furnished by Leon Pillet, in five acts. 
It isremarkable how many celebrities of the empire 
have distinguished themselves in music. Prince 
Poniatowski has already been lyrically successful 
in Italy, and the Prince of Moskowa is an efficient 
director of concerts. Other times other manners, 
And though the proverb may say, “like father 
like son,” there is all the difference between the 
two generations observable between the rough 
thunders of artillery and the dulcet notes of a 
piano. 


| upon his consecration to theology. 





“Grim-visaged war has smooth’d his wrinkled front, 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To affright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” 


And he ismuch more innocently, aye, and credit- 
ably employed in doing so. 
The heir of the illustrious Poniatowski has been 


| initiated into the secrets of harmony, and the 


science of musical composition, by an artist of 
reputation, M. Gatzyes, whose death has lately 
deprived a large circle of admirers of an ancient 
associate. Pierre Antoine Gatayes, whose life has 
been so extended, was born in 1767, and was 
originally intended for the church, the ordinary 
refuge of the younger sons of good families at that 
period, His eldest brother was Marquis of Vauréal, 
both being natural sons of the Prince of Conti 
and the Marchioness of Silly, who was descendant, 
in a direct line, from the celebrated painter, 
Paul Veronese. The relations of young Gatayes 
opposed his inclination for the arts, and insisted 
Unable other- 
wise to study music, the object of his dominant 
predilection, and not possessing the means for 
concealing an instrument from the search of his 
masters in the small chamber that he occupied in 
the seminary, Gatayes procured the handle of a 
guitar, which he hid between his bedstead and the 
mattrass; with this, it is asserted, alone, without 
guide or other assistance than an abridged instruc- 
tion book, he resolutely commenced his studies, 
singing to himself in sounds that were inarticulate, 
the notes his fingers stopped: the intelligence of 
his organisation thus supplying body and voice to 
his dumb instrument. During this proceeding the 
revolution broke out, and he was unable to emi- 
grate, being confined to his bed, in consequence of 
an accident that happened while hunting with the 
Prince of Conti, when his horse took fright and 
threw him, by which the patella of his right knee 
was fractured. He now, however, procured a 
complete guitarre; and while blood deluged Paris 
and his own head was threatened, he took refuge 
in an attic in the Rue de l’Eperon, where he con- 
tinued to study his favourite art with the thought- 
lessness of youth and the ardour of enthusiasm. 
The voluntaries that he invented and executed with 
such excellence attracted the attention of one of 
the lodgers in the house, who would absolutely be 
introduced to the musician, and Gatayes found him- 
self in the presence of the terrible Marat. The 
denounced had taken refuge in the very house in- 
habited by the denouncer. The young artist had the 
success of Orpheus; he softened the stony heart of 
Marat, and was taken under his protection. Gatayes 
now attached himself more than ever to the 
glorious pursuit that had saved his head, and it 
was at this period he composed many delightful 
airs, among which we may mention his first 
romance Tojours je te serai fidéle—which obtained 
the honours of popularity, and which the cele- 
brated Madame Catalani sang in all her concerts. 
Under the Empire, Gatayes was the favourite 
musician of Queen Hortense, and the friend of 
Prince Poniatowski, Accompanying the prince to 
Poland, his talent was rewarded by a considerable 
fortune, which the disasters that followed deprived 
him of. When the restoration was accomplished, 
he hoped to have regained the property he had 
lost by the revolution. The Prince of Conti pro- 
mised to him a brilliant future, but that prince 
died six weeks before the return of the Bourbons, 
and Gatayes, not having emigrated, was not ad- 
mitted to a share in the indemnity. The death of 
his elder brother had conferred on him the name and 
title of Marquis de Vauréal, but the lands thereto 
belonging had been confiscated and sold by the 
republic. But it was not the marquis that the 
world sought for in his community; it was the 
kind friend, the witty companion, and the eminent 
artist. To the last of his life he remained the 
chosen of the society he frequented, happy to 
receive, attentive to listen, and ardent to mt? 
He has left two sons who sustain worthily the 
honour of their name in musical art. 


Brack Leap Penciis.—The hill in which the 
best plumbago is found, forms part of the range on 
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the western side of the Valley of Borrowdale, in 
Cumberland, and is a huge, brown, heathy mass, 
composed, as it would appear, of green slate and 
porphyry. Chemically speaking, plumbago, or 
black lead, as it is often called (though there is 
not a particle of lead in its composition), is a car- 
buret of iron, by far the larger proportion of it 
being resolvable into carbon. How this carbona- 
ceous material should have been concentrated into 
lumps, in the heart of a whinstone mountain, is 
one of those mysteries in the history of our planet 
which science finds itself something at a loss to 
account for, The discovery of the substance, 
which took place about two centuries ago, is alto- 
gether a matter of chance. After a thunder-storm, 
of more than usual violence, a number of trees 
were blown down, and the gap made by the tearing 
up of the reots, exposed a piece of plumbago to 
view. The value of the article, however, was not 
as yet known, and for nearly a hundred years it 
was employed only for marking sheep and polish- 
ing steel articles. In the course of time some 
Jews in London discovered its utility for drawing, 
and it was by them first made into crayons, or 
what we now call black lead pencils. For a 
long space of time, the Jews were the sole manu- 
facturers of pencils —a fact we feel some gratifica- 
tion in mentioning, as that unfortunate nation has 
been too often unjustly accused of being interlopers 
in a profession of which, in reality, they were the 
inventors. - Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 

A Curtous Facr, 1 Trur.—When Charles 
Kemble was giving his readings of Shakspeare in 
the north of England, he was introduced to a dis- 
senting minister, named Hamilton, who addressed 
him thus:—“‘ Mr. Kemble, though I abominate 
the stage, and think the play-house a school of 
vice, yet I am a patron of Shakspeare in my social 
hours, and am glad to have an opportunity of 
paying my peppercorn of respect to a gentleman, 
who, like yourself, has maintained his respectability 
in an immoral profession.” A frown lowered on 
Mr. Kemble’s brow as these words were pompously 
enuneiated. “ Sir,” was the reply, “in almost 
every profession, not excluding your own, men 
have so sinned as to sacrifice their lives to the 
offended laws of their country; but, sir, as regards 
the profession which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, it is a known fact, that no actor has ever been 
sentenced to death, or suspended on the gallows.— 
Morning Post. 

Deatu or Mr. Rictarp Youner.—This actor 
expired on Tuesday the 17th inst., at his residence 
in Warren-street, Pentonville, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. By his first wife, a daughter of 
Mrs. Harlowe, he had several children, of whom 
three are living. Mr. Younge was a fine reader, 
and possessed so many good points as an actor, 
that it is a matter for wonder to us now, that he 
did not occupy a more prominent post among his 
fellows. But he came out at a time when there 
were giants in the land, and all those characters, 
for which he was most fitted, were already in the 
hands of men whose reputations were established. 
Still, we think, there must have been some cause 
existing in the actor’s self, that kept him behind so 
many that were, in an artistic view, less worthy. 
There are two distinct talents required for an 
actor, that of the ability to do, and that, after all, 
to himself the most useful, of persuading others of 
his. ability. e latter is often very remarkable 
when the first is very difficult to discover at all. 
His first appearance in London was in the character 
of Iago to the Othello of Kean, in which he was 
eminently successful; but the engagement of Charles 
Young, the same season, proved fatal to his hope 
of advancement, and he was put to baser uses. 
His style was, then, perhaps, so similar to Kean’s, 
as to create an objection to seeing them together. 

Dramatic Criticism IN THE PRovinces.—In 
The Manchester Advertiser of Saturday, November 
14th, is a fine specimen of the mode of “doing 
criticism,” in which, it would seem, some writers 
indulge. On the evening of the Friday previous 
to the pieces for performance at our Theatre 
Royal, were Coriolanus and the The Twelfth Night, 
and, on the performance of the latter play, the 

éritic in the Advertiser comments at some length, 


| dian. 


noticing many of the actors individually. Thus:— | 
“Mr. Davidge as Malvofio, is in himsnlf a host, | 
and, on this occasion, he acquitted himself in a} 
manner which, in our opinion, cannot be sur- | 
passed.” Now, would any one suppose that the | 
writer was drawing on his imagination for his 
criticism, and penning a notice of a piece which 
was not acted at all that night? Yet, such is the | 
fact. In consequence of Mr. Davidge’s eateries 
indisposition, an apology was made for substituting | 
some other piece. Uf Mr. Davidge is “a host in 
himself,” it is clear that the Advertiser critic has | 
reckoned without his host. Then we are told} 
that “ Mr. L. S. Thompson did not do justice to | 
Sir Toby Belch,” and “we are never so well) 
pleased with any of Shakspeare’s characters as 
when the actor follows strictly the advice of 
Hamlet, and ‘speaks no more than is set down for 
him.’” The critic “missed Mr. Saunders,” and | 
“Mr. William Cooper was better than he ex-!| 
pected.” “Mr. Wyndham represented the love- 
sick duke with great propriety; and Miss Mon- 
tague, as Viola, was charming and graceful. Her 
enunciation of the beautiful lines, commencing. 








It is certainly true, that on that evening “ Miss 





deserves praise, &c.” “The less said of Mr. 
William Beverley’s Sebastian the better.” ‘“ Mrs. 
Gilbert played the wilful Olivia with a power of | 
truthfulness which delighted us.” Really one 
might infer from all this, that criticism, in some 
hands, is as easy as lying.—Manchester Guar- 





ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
“Mr. Charles Gray, of 5, Grange Villas, Bromp- | 


architecture there is nothing of the kind—no 
approach to it. The young man is taken into the 
architect’s office to do the master’s work; not 
work in architecture (design), but the mere draw- 
ing and writing labour of the office. He is allowed 
to pick up what design he may, and that is his 
education for an Arcnitect! Not that we would 
blame the architect, because he does not sit down 
and deliver lectures to his pupils, or give them 
lessons in the principles of design. However 
willing we might be to blame him; however good 
a thing it might be that such mode of education 
were practicable, we cannot blame him —such mode 
of education is clearly not practicable. There might 
be one or two men in an age who could sit down 
with a pupil as a hobby, to teach him the Art; but 
for our everyday Architects to be such teachers is 
perfectly out of the question. We cannot expect 
it, and we need not hope for it. Ifthe youth is 
to be taught at all, his teacher must be some one 
else than “ the guv’nor.” 

But ought the student to be thus systematically 
taught? ‘To such question the best answer is to 
be found in the answer to this,—How do our 
students at present attain Design? The great 
bulk of them, we too well know, never attain it in 
any fit measure at all; their design is mere prece- 
dent-craft, and bungling even at that. Others 
study in books. Some think. The thinkers will 
always be few, of course; the knowledge of the 
book is to the generality the end of study, not the 
means. Most men attain their utmost desire if 
they can obey the book by understanding it. And 
in Architecture, it happens, as we have said, that 
even this class is less numerous than they who 
obey the book without understanding it,— follow 
it as the merest rote-rule. Even the thinker 
would find a School of Design valuable in the 
regulation and assistance of his study. ‘The 
reader, it need not be said, would find in systematic 
instruction the very matter he seeks in reading, 
more methodically, easily, practically. And to 
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the general class which we have mentioned, who 
at present may be said to have no education at all, 
a good School of Design promises the best possible 
means for the attainment of that instruction which 
they need, 

This is the necessity for a School of Design, If 
our students are to receive regular instruction in 
architectural design, it must be by such means; 
and that such means, well contrived and well fol- 
lowed out, would soon show very valuable results, 
cannot be doubted. 

But let it be re ally aSchoolof Desian Holding 
the principle, that architecture is design alone, our 
idea of architectural instruction is, of course, purely 
instruction in design. But, considering the views 
which are pre valent, the danger is by no means 


| small, that the “ Architectural School of Design” 
; may 





realised in a school for archwological 
criticism—a mere drawing academy, or any one of 
a thousand things equally wide of the mark—a 
thousand things which altogether cannot make up 
Drsian; and which, without design, are not at all 
what is needed. 

For the present we forbear offering suggestions 


‘She never told her love,’ was very touching.” | with regard to the details of the proposed under- 
|taking. We have much to say on the matter; but 
Montague never told her love.” “Mr. Maddocks | we wait » more definite announcement of the views 


of those who have it in hand. If it is to be well 


‘earried out, well; but if it be founded on false 


principles, it were better not to attempt it. It is a 
very important movement, and must be considered 
carefully and minutely beforehand. K. 


“Your reporter had to sign his name in a book 


before he could be admitted. Your reporter is a 


ton, in connection with several other architectural | cautions person; so he signed himself John Jones. 
students, is endeavouring to organise a School of | 
Design, and will be glad to receive communien- | 


“Thore was a large attendance of members, in 
| consequence of its being known that Mr, Noodle, 


tions from any who will take part in it.”-— Builder, | F.S.A., would give an archeelogical ac pee of th 

We sincerely wish success to this undertaking, | House that Jack built, On inquiry, your reporter 
The present system of architectural education is | *s¢ertained that the remainder of the entertain- 
sadly defective. The student, in fact, receives no | Ment would be an account of wood paving and a 
sadly } ‘ , in fact, es 


‘ ‘ seripti Pa newly invented hod for mortar. 
architectural «ducation at all. Tn any other of the | description of a newly invented hod for morta 
fine arts he would be regularly trained; but in| 


“Mr. A. was called to the chair. 
| “Mr. B., the Sceretary for the Home Department, 
lannounced the ‘donations,’ viz.: The American 
House Carpenter, o treatise on Architecture,* 
from Mr. Extremely Washington Diddle, of New 
York, a drawing of the Staircase of Gander Hall 
(which would be referred to by Mr. Noodle in his 
address), and some other minor presents. 

“Mr. C., Secretary for Foreign Affairs, rose to 
read Correspondence, He had received a letter 
from Athens from young Mr. Fiddle De Deedum. 
It was dated ‘From the Parthenon, Athens,’ and 
went thns, ‘Dear Sir, I now have treaded the 
classic shores of Attica. Iwill not expatiate upon 
the pleasures I have received and the joys I have 
felt on the gulf, the rock of Salamis, where burn- 
ing Sappho lov'd and sung, and other places and 
spots to memory dear. High above them all, 
perched upon the Acropolis, is the Parthenon, 
where I am now writing this letter, I can truly 
say, one should see the Parthenon and then die. 
Runs more briskly the blood in my veins while I 
write? Yes it does. I am becoming more and 
more convinced every day that the Greeks were 
acquainted with Vitruvius (Cheers) and guided 
themselves by the authority of that sovereign 
authority. Ihave long had the opinion, and now 
I have confirmed it by personal observation, that 
the Acropolis is the fulerum to which Alexander 
the Great referred to when he used the ever me- 
morable words -—‘ Give me a fulerum on which to 
rest my lever, and I will move the world.’ (Much 
applause.) Iam of opinion that we have not yet 
all that is to be desired in correct delineations of 
this wonderful building, the Parthenon, in which [ 
am now writing this letter. And I think the ends 
of Art will never be properly and altogether 
served until we have real casts made of all the 
ruins and a fac-simile of the whole concern set up 
in some suitable spot in London. (Cheers.) I 
should say the area of Waterloo Place would be 
the best.’ (Hear, hear.) Mr, C. intimated that 


* The veritable title of an American book. 
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there followed at considerable length an account 


of some new buildings at Athens; which, however, 
he would not read, as it would encroach too much 
upon the time. The letter concluded ‘I shall be 
especially happy to hear from you, with an account 
of how the Institute progresses; and I remain here 
in the Varthenon, yours very sincerely, J. De 
Deedum Jun, 

“Mr. D. was highly delighted with Mr. De Dee- 
dum’s shrewdness and the talent displayed. But 
he would remark that he thought he nfust be in 
error in one point. He (Mr. D.) had not devoted 
much study to the matter, but he thought it was 
not Alexander the Great who said ‘Give me a 
fulcrum,’ &e. 

“Mr. E. had a vague recollection of the matter; 
but it had escaped his memory. 

“The Chair thought that Mr. De Deedum being 
on the spot, he must have access to all the autho- 
rities on the subject, and it (the Chair) had no 
doubt he had satisfied himself on so important a 
point. (Hear, hear.) 

* ‘The Chair would now call upon its friend Mr. 
Noodle, 

“Mr. Noodle proceeded to the desk amidst 
cheering. It was perhaps the most interesting 
structure of our country which he had now the 
honour to speak of: -the more intensely interest- 
ing that all trace of it had long ago disappeared, 
like other glories of the olden time. Their blood 
cried aloud for vengeance. Alas! it was to a 
deaf world. We should go to them; they should 
not return to us. (Applause.) The name Jack 
he considered to be a corruption of Yaeea. Which 
evidently showed an Eastern character. There- 
fore he concluded that Yacca was an Oriental who 
had come over to England after the third Crusade 
under Richard I. When he (Mr. Noodle) consi- 
dered that the successor of Richard was John, and 
gave due weight to the fact that the name John 
has itself in these modern times become corrupted 
into Jack, this theory was established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, he placed the date of the Domus 
Yacee at about A.D. 1200. Mr. Noodle then 
demonstrated that Yacea was the lineal descendant 
of Fatima, daughter of Mahomet and wife of Ali; 
and that he became an influential leader in the 
House of Commons under King John; and that 
he was the ancestor of the illustrious house of the 
Goosey Ganders; but your Reporter's attention 
being unhappily attracted to the Chair, which had 
fallen asleep, this part escaped his vigilance. ‘The 
site of the Domus Yaeca he (Mr. Noodle) had 
useertained to be a spot in a field (formerly a 
forest) near Gander Hall the noble seat of Sir 
Goosey Goosey Gander, Baronet. No traces of 
it, however, appeared: but Sir Goosey’s bailiff, 
who was a very aged person, recollected having 
‘cleared away’ several large stones from the spot 
in the early part of his career. The bailiff had 
unconsciously been the instrument by which re- 
morseless Innovation had hurled into oblivion for 
ever all that remained of that great work! (Shame! 
and much sensation.) Mr. Noodle then exhibited 
and explained at great Jength drawings of a resto- 
ration of the Domus Yuer@. He had guided 
himself by the precepts of Vitruvius throughout. 
Your Reporter did not understand the drawings. 
Mr. Noodle next clucidated several very important 
facts in construction. ‘This also your Reporter 
did not comprehend; but he has no doubt Mr, 
Noodle knew all about it. He (Mr, Noodle) 
could not conclude without a tribute of admiration 
to the illustrious Sir Goosey Goosey Gander. His 
princely residence of Gander Hall was beyond 
ert He (Mr. Noodle) had been permitted 
iterally to 

——-———— “wander 
Up stairs and down stairs 
And in my lady’s chamber ; 


and he had never spent a more delightful day than 
among the glories of that venerable mansion, He 
had the inexpressible pleasure ‘of laying before 
them a drawing of the staircase of the old Hall, 
which, apart from its inestimable value as an un- 
doubted relic of antiquity, must acquire additional 
interest in the eyes of every good man ayd good 








Architect from its being the identical ‘stairs’ down 
which the ‘old man who would not say his prayers’ 
is said, having been taken by the left leg, to have 
heen thrown. He concluded by lamenting that our 
ancient memorials were crumbling away to dust. 
Every inch was a loss which the wealth of nations 
could not restore. Mr. Noodle then indulged in a 
fierce phillippie against Government for its apathy 
in the matter of the preservation of antiquities; 
hinting that the friends of Archeology would do 
well to imitate the diligence of the friends of less 
honourable and far less important causes,—attend 
to the registration, (Hear, hear, hear.) All the 
relics of the good old times were being crushed 
under the iron heel of modern innovation. The 
very countenance of antiquity was hid carefully 
under meretricious whitewash and vile ochre. The 
day was a-coming when we would repent of this. 
He congratulated the Institute on the growing 
attention to Archeology. The glorious memorials 
of the past were a noble study. When the rail- 
roads and the false and meretricious ignis fatuuses 
of commerce would have passed away and vanished 
like a summer shower and left not a wreck behind, 
the glories of the past would weather the storm 
and shed a happy radiance around amid the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds!) Mr. Noodle 
resumed his seat amidst much cheering. 

“The Chair was sure the meeting must have 
felt unusually delighted with its friend (it was 
proud to call him its friend)— (Cheers)—its friend 
Mr. Noodle’s elegant, interesting, forcible, and in- 
valuable address. (Applause.) Such indefatigable 
antiquaries as Mr. Noodle almost would make one 
dream the good old time had returned again. It 
was sure it could listen to him for a month on end, 
Ilis discourse had been truly angelic; and it (the 
Chair) could only regret that such angels’ visits 
were so few and far between. (Cheers, and much 
laughter at the jocularity of the Chair.) 

“Mr. E. quite concurred with the remarks of 
the Chair, But he (Mr. E.) had one observation 
to make. Mr. Noodle had given the ancient legend 
thus — 

“This is the priest all tattered and torn 

Which married the maiden all forlorn 

Woo kissed the Cow with crumpled horn, &e. 
Now he (Mr. E.) did not pretend to great erudi- 
tion in the matter (he was sorry for it) but he 
thought that all ancient readings which he had 
seen gave it* ho married’ not whivA, He merely 
threw it out as a suggestion. 

“Mr, F had hear] the point mooted frequently. 
He thought it ought to be who; it referred to the 
priest. 

“Mr. G. was extremely unwilling to differ from 
Mr. I'.; but he thought it referred to the maiden: 
still agrecing with him, however, that it ought to 
be wh». 

“Mr. B. thought it was which, referring to the 
cow. 

“« Mr. E. didn’t see how it could refer to the cow. 
(Hear. ) 

“Mr. D. had forgot the nice points of the 
matter; but he certainly had always understood 
that it was who, and referred to the crumpled 
horn. 

* The Chair had that impression also. 

“Mr, B. suggested that Mr. Noodle might clear 
up the difficulty: he surely had studied the matter. 

“Mr. Noodle was much pleased to hear the 
point exciting so much interest. He had studied 
the matter. But he had refrained frcm stating his 
opinion witil he should have heard the views of 
the gentlemen present; especially when they 
entered so laudably into the matter, And most 
ingenious those views certainly were, and highly 
creditable to their judgment. But this was one of 
the nicest points in all Archeology; and gentle- 
men must not blame themselves for erring. Tis 
(Mr. Noodle’s) study of the subject had led him 
into a new difficulty, although it had cleared him 
of the difficulties felt by the gentlemen who had so 
ably discussed the matter. He was quite at a loss 
to say whether it ought to be who or which. If 
which, it would refer to the House, Domus Yacce 
which. (Loud cheers.) If who, it would refer 





probably to Yacca, or Jack, himself. . (Cheers.) 





It was a deeply interesting matter; and if the 
Institute desired it, it would give him the greatest 
of pleasure to study the entire subject carefully, 
and report the result in another Lecture. (Loud 
and continued cheering, with cries of Bravo! 
Noodle.) 

“ The Chair begged to thank Mr. Noodle. The 
Institute was under deep obligations to him. It 
(the Chair) hoped Mr. Noodle would give them 
the Lecture soon. 

“Mr. I would remark that Jack in Scotland was 
Jock, and in France Jacques; and in India they 
had an expression, travelling by dak. He had no 
doubt that ‘hereby hangs a tale.’ 

“Mr. Noodle thought so too. There was a 
legend also of Jack or Yacca and the Bean-stalk. 
Yacca was recorded to have ascended it. The 
Architect of the monument in Trafalgar Square 
had, he believed, got the idea from this source, or 
from a modification of it, the apocryphal legend 
Jack on the Chimney-stalk, Yacca being repre- 
sented to have climbed the inside. (Cheers.) 

The Chair had not heard that before. Its 
friend the Architect of the monument in ques- 
tion had more ingenuity than it (the Chair) had 
given him credit for, although it had always given 
him credit for a great deal. 

Your Reporter remarked that he had an idea 
that the adherents of Yacca had been called in 
the olden time Yacca’s, that term being, in conse- 
quence of the corruption of Yacca into Jack, cor- 
rupted both in orthography and application, into 
Jackasses. 

The Chair inquired whether that gentleman 
was a member. Several voices replied No, no;— 
out,—turn him out,—&e.; with much confusion; 
which brought a person in green and gold upon 
the scene, at whose hands your Reporter finally 
met with ejectment. Whereby his Report was 
necessarily brought to a conclusion.”—Newleafe 
Conversations. 
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Wit ond Humour. Selected from the English 

Poets. By Lergu Hunr. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The appearance of this work, although delayed 
some time, owing to the severe illness of the 
author, cannot fail to be looked for by those who 
have read the first of the series—“ Imagination and 
Fancy”— by which this was preceded. This again’ 
is to be followed by a third, to be selected also 
from the narrative and dramatic poets, under the 
title of « Action and Passion.” The author, by 
thus confining himself to a particular class, has, 
no doubt, circumscribed his means; still, without 
some limit, the selections would have formed too 
bulky a volume. We are also promised, even- 
tually, another work of selections, both in prose 
and verse, but of a different character from any of 
this series. 

The illustrative essay which precedes the selec- 
tions, may be considered as a compendious treatise 
on the subjects of wit and humour, in which, by 
quoting instances, the various sorts and kinds of 
each are endeavoured to be explained; this is a 
very valuable part of the work, on which Mr. 
Leigh Hunt has showed much research, and has 
also drawn clear deductions from the opinions 
that have been promulgated. His difficulty ap- 
pears, in the first instance, to have been how to} 
contine himself, for wit and humour had so many 
ways of expressing themselves, or to use his own 
words — 

“T confess I felt this so teenie when I began to 
reflect on the present subject, and found myself so 
perplexed with the demand, that I was forced to” 
reject plan after plan, and feared I should never 
be able to give any tolerable account of the matter. ' 
T experienced no such difficulty with the concen- 
trating seriousness and sweet attraction of the’ 
subject of ‘Imagination and Fancy;’ but ‘this 
laughing jade of a topic, with her endless whims’ 
and faces, and the legions of indefinable shapes! 
that she brought about me seemed to do nothing’ 
but scatter my faculties, or bear them off deridingly 
into ‘pastime. I felt as if-I- was: undergoing ‘a’ 













































































Saint Anthony’s temptation reversed—a laughable 
instead of a frightful one. Thousands of merry 
devils poured in upon me from all sides—doubles 
of similes—buffooneries of burlesques—stalkings of 
mock heroics—stings on the tails of epigrams— 
glances of inuendos—dry looks of ironies —corpu- 
lences of exaggerations — ticklings of mad fancies 
—claps on the back of horseplays—complacencies 
of unawarenesses—fiounderings of absurdities— 
irresistibilites of iterations—significancies of jar- 
gons—wailings of pretended woes—roarings of 
laughters—and hubbubs of animals; all so general, 
yet particular; so demanding distinct recognition, 
and yet so bafiling the attempt with their numbers 
and their confusion, that a thousand masquerades 
in one would have seemed to threaten less torment 
to the pen of a reporter.” 

A very pleasant catalogue, no doubt, and one 
likely to confound any one who might undertake 
the task. Our author, however, extricates himself 
from his difficulties. He sifts all the authorities 
who have worked out the subject, and beginning 
with Barrow, then pursues his own path fearlessly. 

*“ Locke followed Barrow, and was the first to 
discern in Barrow’s particulars (which have been 
enumerated) the face of a general proposition. 
He described wit as lying most in the assemblage 
of ideas, and putting those together with quickness 
and variety, wherein can be found any semblance 
or, congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pic- 
tures, and; agreeable visions in the fancy. But 
the necessity of fetching congruity out of incon- 
gruity itself, is here scarce hinted at, perhaps not 
at all. Addison first pointed it out, in his papers 
on wit in the Spectator; where, in commenting on 
this passage of Locke, he heightens the pro- 
perties pointed out by the philosopher, by adding 
to them the requirements of delight and surprise; 
and completes them, or intimates their completion, 
by the demand of dissimilitude. Every resem- 
blance in the ideas, he observes, is not that which 
we call wit, unless it be such an one that gives 
delight and surprise to the reader, particularly the 
last, and it is necessary the ideas should not lie too 
near one another in the nature of things, for where 
the likeness is obvious it gives no surprise. Upon 
this hint of the great master all the subsequent 
critics have spoken; such as Campbell, in his PAi- 
losophy of Rhetoric; Beattie, in his Essay on 
Laughter and Ludicrous Composition ; and Hazlitt, 
in the remarks on wit and humour, prefixed to his 
Lectures on the English Comic Poets. 'The last, in 
particular, has entered into the metaphysical por- 
tion of the subject, or the inquiry into the causes 
of our laughter and entertainment, with so much 
of his usual acuteness and gusto, that I gave up, in 
modesty, all attempt to resume it, beyond what a 
different treatment might require. I resolved to 
confine myself to what was in some measure a new, 
and might at all events be not an undesirable or 
least. satisfactory mode of discussion: namely, 
as thorough an account as I could give of the 
principal forms, both of wit and humour, accom- 
panied with examples.” 

The author, after combating Hobbes’ idea, “ that 
all laughter refers to a sense of triumph and glory” 
—an idea that would imply somewhat of a sneer, 
as an ingredient, proceeds to the definition of wit 
and humour. 

‘“‘ Wit may be defined to be the arbitrary juxta- 
position of dissimilar ideas, for some lively pur- 
pose of assimilation or contrast, generally of 
beth... It is fancy in its most wilful, and, strictly 
speaking, its least poetical state; that is to say, 
wit does not contemplate its ideas for their own 
sakes in any light apart from their ordinary pro- 
saical one, but solely for the purpose of producing 
an effect by their combination. Poetry may take 
up the combination and improve it; but it then 
divests it of its arbitrary character, and converts 
it into something, Wit is the clash and reconcile- 
ment .of incongruities—the meeting of extremes 
round a corner —the flashing of an artificial light 
from one object to: another, disclosing some unex- 
pected resemblance or connection—it is the detec- 
tion of likeness in unlikeness—of sympathy in 
antipathy, or of the extreme points of antipathies 
themselves, made. friends by the merriment of 
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| their introduction. The mode or form is compara 
| tively of no consequence, provided it give no trouble 
to the apprehension, and you may bring as many 
ideas together as can pleasantly assemble, but a 
single, one or nothing.” 

“Two ideas are necessary to wit, as couples are 
to marriage; and the union is happy in propor- 
tion to the agreeableness of the offspring. So 
Butler, speaking of marriage itself— 


“ 





What security’s too strong 
To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 
That to its friend is glad to pass 
Itself away, and all it has, 
And like an anchorite, gives over | 
This world for the heaven of a lover.”” 

“ This is wit, and something more. It becomes 
poetry by the feeling; but the ideas or images are 
as different as can be, and their juxta-position as 
arbitrary. For what can be more unlike than a 
lover, who is the least solitary of mortals, or who 
desires to be so, and a hermit to whom solitude is 
everything? And yet, at the same time, what can 
be more identical than their sacrifice of every 
worldly advantage for one blissful object?” 

“ Humour, considered as the object treated of | 
by the humorous writer, and not as the power of 
treating it, derives its name from the prevailing 
quality of moisture in the bodily temperament, 
and is a tendency of the mind to run in particular 
directions of thought or feeling more amusing than 
accountable, at least, in the opinion of society. It 
is, therefore, either in reality or appearance, a | 
thing inconsistent: it deals in incongruities of: 
character and circumstance, as wit does in those of 
arbitrary ideas—the more the inecongruities, the 
better provided they are all in nature; but two, 
at any rate, are as necessary to humour, as tke 
two ideas are to wit; and the more. strik- 
ingly they differ, yet harmonise, the more 
amusing the result. Such is the melting together 
of the propensities, to love and war in the person | 
of exquisite Unele Toby, of the GMihle and Manly 
in Parson Adams; of the professicnal and the 
individual, or the accidental and the permanent, 
in the Canterbury Pilgrims; of the objectionable | 
and agreeable, the fat and sharp-witted in Fulst« ff; 
of honesty and knavery in Gil Blas; of preten- 
sion and non-performance in the Bullies of tle 
Dramatic Poets; of folly and wisdom in Don 
Quixote ; of shrewdness and doltishness in Sunchy 
Panza; and it may be added, in the discordant 
yet harmonious co-operation of Din Quixole and 
his attendant, considered as a pair; for these two 
characters, by presenting themselves to the mind 
in combination, insensibly conspired to give us one | 
compound idea of the whole abstract human being; 
divided, indeed by its extreme contradictions of 
body and soul, but, at the same time, made one , 
and indivisable by community of error, and the 
necessities of companionship. Suncho is the flesh 
looking after its homely needs; his master, who is , 
also his dupe, is the spirit starving on sentiment. | 
Sancho himself being a compound of sense and 
absurdity, thus heaps daulity oa daulity, contra- , 
diction on contradiction, and the inimitable asso 
ciates contrast and reflect one another. | 

“¢ The reason, Saxycho,” said his master, “ why | 
thou feelest that pain all down thy back, is, that | 
the stick which gave it thee was of the length to 
that extent.’ 

“*God’s my life!’ exclaimed Sancho, impa- | 
tiently; ‘as if I could not guess that of my own | 
head; the question is, how am I to get rid of it?” 

*T quote from memory, but this is the substance | 
of one of their dialogues. This is a sample of! 
humour Don Quixote is always refining upon the | 
ideas of things, apart from their requirements, 
He is provokingly for the abstract, and imma- 
terial while his squire is labouring under the 
concrete. The twofold impression requisite to the 
effect of humour is here seen in what Suncho’s 
master says, contrasted with what he ought to 
say; and Sancho redoubles it, by the very justice 
of his complaint, which, however reasonable, is at 
variance with the patient courage to be expected of 
the squire of a knight errant.” 

Such then may be taken as definitions of the 
two. subjects, wit. and humour, the examples 














given aptly illustrating each, Wit is a demand 
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upon the intellect. Humour resulting from the 
circumstance. Wit must be to the point palpable. 
Humour is of a lurking quality, containing hidden 
veins of pleasantry, their effeet being richest in 
combination, 

“Wit, apart from humour, generally speaking, 
is but an element for professors to sport with; in 
combination with humour, it runs into the richest 
utility, and helps to humanise the world.” 

The principal form of wit, with examples of 
each are now given, which are the following:— 
First.—The direct simile, which is the readiest, 
most striking, and therefore most common and 
popular form,  Seeond.—'The metaphor, or as 
Addison has defined it, a simile on a word; that 
is to say, an identification instead of comparison, 
‘Third.— What may be called the poetical process, 
the leap to a conelusion, or the omiss'’on of inter- 
mediate particulars, in order to bring the two 
ends of a thought or circumstance together, 
Fourth, -Lrony talk in a sense of dissimulation, 


lor saying one thing and meaning another, Under 


this head is classed epigrammatie wit. Fifth.— 
Burlesque, or pure mockery, from burlazve Ital: to 
jest with, to jeer, and Parody. Sixth.— Lxaggera- 
tion, ultra continuity and extravagance in general, 
Seventh. - Any kind of juxta position of ideas 
having a pleasant effect, down to those depending 
on sounds, such as puns, macaronic poetry, half- 
jargon burdens of songs, and even nonsense verses 
a specimen of the burdens of songs. Mr, Hunt 
gives one, which every school-boy must remember, 
it belongs to the song Amo Amas. We shall there- 
fore quote it for old recollection’s sake: 
© Horum, corum, 
Sunt Divorum, 
Harum, scarum, Divo, 
Tag, rag, merry, derry, perriwig and hat-band, 
Hie hoc horum, genitivo.” 

Kighth. — Cross purposes, or contradictory inten- 
tions mistaken by their entertainers for identical 
ones. Ninth. - Unconscious absurdity in a man’s 
character, apart from circumstances. Tenth. 

Conscious humours indulged Eleventh. — 
Humours of nations and classes. ‘Twelfth.— 
Humours of mere temperament, Thirteenth,— 
Moral or intelleetual incongruities. Fourteenth 
and last.— Genial con'radictions of the conven- 
tional, Under all these different heads are pre- 
sented specimens of each class, forming altogether 
not only a fund of knowledge, but affording 
amusement in the reading from the very nature 
of the examples given—in many instances pointing 
out more forcibly the peculiar vein which may 
have been overlooked in reading of the work itself; 
but after all, the category Mr Hunt has run 
through, he seems to reserve his greatest example 
to the last; for after giving every possible praise 
to many whom he has quoted, he concludes with 
this panegyrie on Sterne; for, says he — 

“If I were requested to name the book of all 
others which combined wit, and humour under 
their highest appearance of levity, with the pro- 
foundest wisdom, it would be 7yistcam Shandy,” 

This concludes the illustrative essay, on which 
Mr. Ilunt has displayed, not only a vast. amount 
of reading, but. a judgment in the examples cited, 
which render this part of the work not only enter- 
taining, but instructive, and may conduge to greater 
accuracy of thought on what are generally-con> 
sidered erratic subjects. The selections are made 
from Chaucer, Shakspeare,, Ben Johnson,  Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher, Randolph, Suckling, Brome, 
Marvel, Butler, Dryden, Philips, Pope, Swift, 
Green, Goldsmith, Wolcot, the last. known, as 
Peter Pindar. Prefixed to each is a short, essay 














}on the author himself, his peculiarities pointed 


out, and a comparison drawn with some other, 
where such can be made, so as to explain more 
the character of each—some of the quotations 
embracing very long extracts, as in Chaucer, The 
Canterbury Tales; in Shakspeare, The Taming of 
the Shrew; Ben Johnson’s Volpone; Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s King or no King, may almost 
appear too diffusive for their purpose; but, the 
veins of wit and humour run throughout, the 
whole character; so that, by giving so much as 
will explain. the characters, the clearer it is made 
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to shine ont—in fact, without much of the context 
the point cannot be understood. 
comes necessary to expatiate. 
perusal of the work. — It will instruet—it will en- 
Fiven it will enlarge the view of the subject; and 
last, though not least, it will make an hour pass 
less wearily, 


Hochelaca, or England in the New World. Edited 
by Exniorr Wannurron. 
Mar] borough-street. 

The enterprising activity of the English has 
scarcely left a part of the world unexplored. East 
and west, north and south, have alike been visited 
by some energetic individual, anxious to open to 
himself new sources either of emolument or fame. 
The activity of mind has also kept pace with that 
of the body, for rarely does any one become a 
traveller without also becoming an author, so that 
the public are made acquainted with all that is 
going on, as it were, on the surface of this habit- 
able globe. But not only are the rarely visited 
parts thus made known, even those countries which 
are as much travelled over, as the native country 
itself, are made the vehicles of authorship; each 
one wishing to convey to the world his peculiar 
notions on those parts that have come under his 
special observation. The value of these must ne- 
cessarily vary according to the character of the 
individual; the stamp of his mind will be betrayed 
by his writings, and the public will judge of his 
notions accordingly. 

If we take the whole circle of travellers cata- 
logued in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, we find, 
from the first few lines of the opening chapter, that 
this author was suddenly obliged to embark from 
Chatham for Canada on board an uncomfortable 
ship, a very unwilling passenger; it is therefore 
clear that he must come under the class of a 
* Traveller of Necessity.” As such we might 
have expected, perhaps, occasional hasty remarks, 
and a condemnatory vein running throughout— 
the plea of necessity urging him into the “ splenetic 
traveller.” But most agreeably will the reader 
be disappointed. It is a book in which the remarks 
of the editor, in his preface, will be found amply 
verified —“ it contains no hastily written crude 
impressions, but the deeply-tested convictions of 
wn earnestly inquiring mind;” and to this, after 
attentive perusal, we most cordially subscribe. 
Although, as the editor further adds, the first few 
chapters may not seem to argue this, as they are 
written in a light and peneral tone, to gain, per- 
haps, the attention and good-will of the reader, 
to carry him through in those parts where these 
earnest convictions of the author’s mind are most 
forcibly worked out. The book may be divided 
into two parts. First.—-That which contains the 
travelling portion, which is also interspersed with the 
observations passing events may have called forth. 
Secondly.—The deeply-tested convictions of the 
author, bearing on the social and relative positions 
of the countries visited. The first part comprises 
the first volume and six chapters of the second; 
the remaining eight chapters being oceupied with 
the other division. We have made the separation 
of subjects, in order more clearly, to perform 
our task for the general reader, although there is 
none such in the book itself 

The author opens wpon his subject in a light 
and bantering vein, in which the various accidents 
of the outward voyage are amusingly described, 
one of which was, running foul of another vessel 
just as they had weighed anchor, upon which he 
humorously remarks ~ 

* On this occasion I made a philological obser- 
vation, which subsequent experience has only 
tended to strengthen; that the language used by 
sailors, under difficulties, is more worthy for 
terseness and vigour, than for its elegance and 
propriety.” 

‘To this every voyager over the vasty deep will, 
no doubt, subscribe from his own observations in 
similar cireumstances, After the usual incidents, 
they reach Newfoundland, of course, in a fog. On 
this clearing away, they found the vyessel’s head 
pointing directly for the harbour of St. John’s, 
which place is thus spoken of — 


Colbourn, Great 
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“ In trying to describe St. John’s, there is some 


coupled with words which at once give their pre- 
dominant characteristic. London, the richest; 
Paris, the gayest; St. Petersburg, the coldest. 
In one respect the chief town of Newfoundland, 
has, I believe, no rival; it is the fishiest of modern 
capitals.” 


The whole place is covered with cod; the 
earth, sea, and air are alike pervaded with this 
wonderful fish; the only place safe from its intru- 
sion is, strange to say, the dinner table. After a 
stay of a few days, one of which was devoted to 
the capture of this class of the finny tribe, the 
immense quantity of them being perfectly sur- 
prising, as they never put a hook down without 
catching some; they proceed on their voyage 
along the south of the island and enter the 
waters of the St. Lawrence, at its mouth one 
hundred and twenty miles broad. At length, after 
2 tedious voyage up the river, they reach Quebee, 
from the ancient name of which place, the river, 
and the countries round about, called by the 
natives Huchelaga, the book receives its title. 

An historical sketch is given of the country and 
town, and incidents related of its early occupation 
by the Europeans; and also the battles among 
these original settlers down to the last brush 
between. the English and Americans and the 
Canada rebellion, all tersely ielated, and contain- 
ing much information on the subject in a small 
space. The various acts of the different governors 
and the consequences are also commented on. The 
beauty of the situation of the town of Quebec is 
spoken of in a very glowing description. Our 
author seems also to have been charmed by the 
Canadian ladies :— 


“'They were generally very attractive, most of 
them had dark eyes and hair, and complexions 
tinted with the burning summer sun; their figures 
were light and graceful; their manners peculiarly 
winning. There is one thing in which the Canadian 
ladies certainly excel, that is dancing; I never saw 
one dance badly, and some of them are the best 
waltzers and polkistes I have ever seen in a ball 
room.” 


IIe also elsewhere draws a pleasing picture of 
them:—* The ladies of Canada possess, in a great 
degree, that charm for which those of Treland are 
so justly famed—the great trustingness and sim- 
plicity of manner joined with an irreproachable 
purity; the custom of the country allows them 
much greater freedom than their English sisters: 
they drive, ride, or walk with their partner of the 
night before with no chaperon or guard but their 
own never-failing self-respect and innocence. They 
certainly are not so deeply read generally as some 
of our fair dames. * * * But they possess an 
indescribable charm of manner, rendering them, 
verhaps, quite as attractive as if their studies had 
see more profound.” 


The whole of the account of Canadian manners 
and customs, and the amusements and occupa- 
tions of the people will repay the reader's 
trouble ; the moose hunt, the convent with the 
affecting story of taking the veil by one young per- 
son, and the visit to the madhouse are all described 
in a touching vein, according with the circumstance 
related; and the awful catastrophe of the two fires 
that nearly destroyed the town last year, is vividly 
told, but we must urge on our way. The steamer is 
going to Montreal at five o’clock in the evening, and 
our author takes leave of Quebec. For one hundred 
iniles up the river the scene is the same, mono- 
tonous if you wil], but monotonous in beauty, after 
vassing St. Frois, St. Annis, three rivers, Port St. 
‘rancis, and Lake St. Peter, at eight o’clock in the 
morning the boat is beside the wharf at Montreal, 
which it is said would be considered a handsome 
town in England; but our author on his arrival 
was busy with the past; his fancy peopled the 
pase with the visions of wigwams of the red 
ndians, the wise Sachems of the tribes, and the 
graceful maiden with her burthen of fruits and 
flowers, when all of a sudden 


* A cabman seizes me by each arm—Tetu’s or 


It therefore be- | difficulty in applying to it an adjective sufficiently , Rasco’s, sir?—take you up luggage and all for a 
We recommend a | distinctive and appropriate. We find other cities shilling. 


In a moment my Indian maiden was 
|chénged into an Irish porter, and the burthen of 
fruits and flowers to my well-worn portmanteau, 
-which were presently laid at my feet in the bar- 
room at Rasco’s hotel.” 
Much is said of the beauty of Montreal, King- 
ston, the Lake Ontario, on which they are situated, 
land of Toronto. ‘This last is described as more 
|resembling 2 town of the old country than any 
| other yet seen. 

“There is an indescribable pleasure in finding, 
four thousand miles from our own dear land, a 
place like this, the healthy vigorous child, with 
every feature of its parent marked upon its face, 
every family trait developed in its character. We 
greet as the hope of England in the New World.” 

But we must pass on to Niagara, the short des- 
cription of which, and the impression it made 
on the author, give a more sensible idea of this 
great wonder than any it has been our fate to 
read in other books of travels. 

“By painting and by description Niagara had 
been familiar to me for years, as no doubt it has 
| been to every one else; so much has been said and 
written on the subject that any attempt to throw 
‘new light upon it is hopeless. I therefore mean, 
with simple egotism, to give the impressions it 
made upon myself. The sight was precisely what 
I expected; the sensations it caused entirely dif- 
ferent. I did not start with an exclamation of 
awe, neither did I only look upon it as an ‘ ever- 
lasting fine’ water privilege. I thought it a magni- 
ficent cataract, far grander than anything I had 
before seen, and more beautiful. I sat down on 
the turf near Table Rock, whence there is the best 
view, with something approaching to disappoint- 
ment on my mind, that after all it should be only 
‘a magnificent cataract.’ But as I looked and 
listened, the eye and ear, as it were, matured into 
the power of fit perception, then admiration and 
astonishment, and at last almost confusion came 
upon me: ‘sight and sound seemed to have joined 
their strength and merged into a vague impression 
—vague, but of mighty force. A passing stranger 
addressed some question to me, which aroused me; 
I found that, unconscious of the lapse of time, 1 
had been for hours staring at the great wonder.” 

This is the most satisfactory account we have 
met with; most of those who have travelled to see 
the great Falls, when they write about them, do so 
asif they had fully made up their minds what to say 
beforehand; the consequence is an unmeaning 
string of epithets, which might have been as well 
concocted without crossing the Atlantic. This 
simple statement gives a more just idea of real 
grandeur than a regiment of ransacked words, 
“ unconscious of the lapse of time, I had been for 
hours staring at the great wonder.” We could 
quote much amusing matter on the oddities and 
absurdities that exist in the neighbourhood, but 
our space will not permit us. The remarks on the 
geography of the whole Canadian country, its 
resources, and trade, religion, education, and the 
press; the manners of the inhabitants, the polities 
and the defences, natural and artificial, are given 
in a faithful and truthful manner, which commands 
assent. ‘The contrast between the Canadians and 
Americans seems justly drawn, and the loyalty of 
the former towards the mother country is boldly 
asserted. ‘There is no fear of sympathy arising 
between the two nations; their republican notions 
are being less and less popular among the respect- 
able portion, nay, among the great majority of the 
Canadian settlers; and, although there is no ill 
feeling among the borderers on either side of the 
boundaries at present, yet they keep distinct, nor 
is there any inclination to migrate from Canada 
to America. These views, which are well deduced 
from facts, ought to give satisfaction at home, and 
make our authorities look with earnest attention 
towards a possession which must be one day our 
great protection against the growing rivalry of 
the American nation. From Niagara our author 


crosses over Lake Erie to Buffalo, on the American 
side; from thence to Saratoga, on the Hudson 
River. 


According to his account there is not that 
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pte equality between the grades of society, for 
ne says—“I think there is very little difference 
between their manners and those which we are 
accustomed to.” This is somewhat at variance with 
the: statements usually made, and we would 
more trust to it than the one-sided views enter- 
tained by Mrs. Trollope, or the author of the 
American Notes. 

At the hotel at Saratoga no less than four hun- 
dred people were staying; there is a little incident 
related which is refreshing after all the cant we 
hear on musical matters: — 

“ My bed-room had folding doors opening into 
the sitting-room of the family. Unfortunately for 
me there was within a piano, and the young lady 
of the house was learning the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ 
The next morning, returning sooner than was 
expected after breakfast, I disturbed her in sweep- 
ing my bed-chamber. Not to lose time, she laid 
aside her brush, and ran over a few of the most 
difficult passages, till I left the room clear for her 
to resume her more homely occupation. I do not 
give this little sketch with a sneer — far from it; I 
tell it with pleasure and admiration. Would to 
Heaven that some of our poor household drudges 
had such innocent pleasures; I would rather hear 
one of them play the ‘ Battle of the Prague’ than 
listen to Liszt for a week.” 

To this sentiment, and the heretical opinion of 
the great lion of Bohn, we cordially subscribe; we 
have heard him, but never with any other wish 
than that the sooner he finished the better. We 
have also here a specimen given of real American 
conversation, the only one we believe in the book; 
for the author evidently does not wish merely to 
spy out the nakedness of the land, but to view it 
with an honest and independent desire of arriving 
at the right estimate of the national character. 
We give it becaus2 it is amusing. One day at 
dinner— 

“A gentleman addressed the lady next him: 
‘Ma’am are you going to Bosting (Boston) right 
oft?’ She answered, ‘ No, Sir; I reckon I'll make 
considerable of a cireumlocution first;’ and in this 
style they continued.” 

From Saratoga the journey is continued to 
Albany and Westpoint; the locality ot the military 
college, the officers of the army, who are all 
obliged to undergo a severe training here first, are 
highly eulogised; and yet the government esti- 
mates for the expenses of the establishment are 
grudgingly bestowed. After a pleasant voyage 
down the Hudson River, New York is reached, 
from thence to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton —“ the city of magnificent distances ”—a rich 
architectural joke, a boasting, straggling, raw, 
uncomfortable failure, of infinite pretension in the 
plan, wretched and imperfect in the execution; a 
description coincided in by every one who has 
been there. The visit to Mr. Polk, the President, 
gives one a curious idea of the great potentate, 
and the manners of the place; they enter the door 
without ringing, a guide leading the way. At the 
top of the staircase was a negro very plainly 
dressed. He grinned at the party for a moment and 
was walking away; but, seeing our traveller put his 
umbrella down, he advised him to take it with him, 
“ for some one would be sure to walk into it.” At 
length he is ushered into the presence of the ruler 
of millions. 

“ He was sitting at a round table covered with 
papers; another gentleman, I presume a secretary, 
was seated at a desk, near a window, writing. Mr. 
Polk is a remarkable looking man; his forehead 
massive and prominent; his features marked and 
of good outline, The face was shaved quite close ; 
the hair short, erect, and rather grey; judging 
from his dress and general appearance, he might 
have been either a lawyer or a dissenting minister ; 

his manner and mode of expression were not in- 
congruous with his appearance. Although a few 
years ago his name was unknown, every one is 
now aware that Mr. James Polk was a lawyer in 
the state of Tenessee, holding a respectable, but 
by no means a commanding position.” 

The circumstances attending the election are 
now no longer interesting. Mr. Polk’s career will 


matory tendency which it seems to have been his 
aim to foster. The town of Washington is the 
furthest point south our traveller goes to; he 
returns northward, through Baltimore, Vhiladel- 
phia, to Boston, and here concludes what we have 
called the first portion of the work. ‘The second 
is wholly taken up with remarks on the American 
nation and character, the religion, education, 
manners, and future prospects, with observations 
on the territory, Mexico, and the condition of the 
Indians. A full description is then entered into of 
the English colonies of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, the Islands, and Hudson’s Bay, with just and 
shrewd observations on their relation to the 
mother country. All of this part is well worthy 
of attentive perusal by every one who is interested 
in the welfare of his country—and what English- 
man is not? The fact, however, is, that we in 
general give but little attention to the affairs of 
that great continent; whereas, the Americans are 
ever watchful of us. They are jealous of our every 
movement, and this ought to place us more on our 
guard. We have not space nor inclination to enter 
into speculations when facts are every day accu- 
mulating which will command attention. 

We might be tempted to quote many passages 
which would be interesting; we shall, however, 
confine ourselves with extracting some observa- 
ions on the prospects of America, which seem to 
us well worthy of consideration. 

“ There are at this present moment the germs of 
three distinct nations in the United States, differ- 
ing more widely from each other in feelings and 
in interest, than did England and the colonies at 
the time of the revolution. First, there is the 
sober north —moral, enlightened, industrious, pru- 
dent, peaceful, and commercial—where society has 
taken an established form, * * * Next comes 
the turbulent west, with a fertility unexampled 
elsewhere—a climate which stimulates life and 
shortens duration; all animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions shoot up, ripen, and wither in a breath; 
but still they spread over the land with wonderful 
rapidity. * * * This western division appears 


~ 


one in which the mysterious and peculiar destiny 
of the New World is to be in the fullest degree 
developed. * * * The south is the third of 
these divisions; it contains a population divided 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Negro races; the 
first rather numerous at present, but taking a 
series, the latter has increased more rapidly than 
the former. * * * As these three divisions 
increase in population and in wealth, the diverging 
lines of their interests will become more widely 
separated, doubtless, so widely separated that the 
time is not far distant when they will even incur 
the monstrous evil of breaking up the union, and 
providing each as much against the other as 
against foreign nations.” 

We have thus given tke three heads of this pro- 
position; the arguments brought forward in work- 
ing it out are clear and reasonable, and ought to 
be read. We must, however, now bring our remarks 
to a conclusion. From Boston the traveller takes 
the steamer homewards, the only incidents being 
the meeting an iceberg, and a quarrel which might 
have been serious, owing to the intemperate lan- 
guage of an abolitionist preacher, resented by 
some slave holders. At length he lands at Liver- 
pool. We cannot, we think, do better than close 
this notice with the last words of the author — 

“ Now we part, kind reader. May sorrow be a 
stranger to your blessed English home! These 
pages have been an occupation and interest to me 
during many dark days —written when a shadow 
was upon me, in a lonely room, thousands of miles 
away. In brighter times to come, they may be a 
source of pleasure to me, if I find that you were 
not wearied with my ef ae tales of Hochelager, 
or imperfect sketch of England in the New 
World.” 

The London Art-Union Prize Annual, Rf. A. 
Sprigg, London. 

This work contains two hundred and forty-five 
engravings, by Mr. H. Melville, after sketches 
made by himself from the paintings and other 





soon be at an end, and with it we hope that inflam- 


to me by far the most important of the three ~ the | 


works of art purchased by the Art-Union Prize 
holders of the drawing of 1845. The price of the 
small paper is two guineas, or under twopence 
each, without reckoning the handsome binding at 
anything. It is altogether a nice table-book, and 
many of the prints, the landscapes in particular, 
are effectively treated, and afford hints that may 
be used without incurring the stigma of plagi- 
arism. 
A Guide to Geography, and the Use of the Globes. 
By Cuarves Butter. Dean and Co., Thread- 
needle-street. 
This little book cannot fail to be useful to all 
young beginners. It is clearly laid out with a 
small map of each country described. There are 
questions proposed in each chapter, in tinding 
answers to which the student will gain by degrees 
an insight into the subject. ‘The only part we find 
fault with is the attempt to write down the proper 
pronunciation of some of the more difficult words and 
proper names of places. We do not think a student 
will gain anything by being told that. Mansion should 
be pronounced man-shon; Guiana, Gwena; Bou- 
logne, Boo-long ; Dieppe, Deep ; L’Orient, Loriong; 
or Piedmont, Pe-ay-mony. With this exception we 
recommend the work. 
Ethiopian Quadrilles. By Cuartes Coorr, 
Cramer and Co, 

At this season of the year the music-sellers 
take good care that the public shall not want 
quadrilles for the merry Christmas time. Every 
well: known tune in operas or elsewhere is brought 
into use for the dance. ‘This set is made from the 
melodies sung by the Ethiopian Serenaders, which 
appear to make capital dancing tunes. 

Le Bengali Quadrilles. By Auriuoxse Lon- 

GUEVILLE, Cramer and Co, 

These are written for very young beginners, 
and will, no doubt, be pleasing to such, to whose 
notice accordingly we recommend them. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TRUNKMAKER, 
Mr. Eprror Incommon with many other readers 
of the Fine Arts’ Journal, and of the Connoisseur, 
I am perplexed in guessing why the writer of the 
strictures on the drama has assumed the singular 
signature of the “ Trunkmaker.” A reason for the 
selection, if there is one, would gratify other 
admirers of sound criticism besides 

A Sunscriser to Born Works. 

Hampstead. 

[ Ep1v.— Some thirty or forty years ago a query 
like the above would scarcely have found its way 


works every reading person was familiar with. 
The immense addition to our literature since that 
period has, however, changed all that sort of 
thing. We will, therefore, extract a paragraph 
from the two hundred and thirty-fifth number of 
that work, and refer the reader to the book itself 
for the remainder: — 

“It is observed, that of late years there has 
been a certain person in the upper gallery of the 
play- house, who, when he is pleased with anything 
that is acted upon the stage, expresses his appro- 
bation by a loud knock upon the benches or the 
wainscot, which may be heard over the whole 
theatre. This person is commonly known by the 
name of the “trunkmaker in the upper gallery.” 
Whether it be that the blow he gives on these 
occasions resembles that which is often heard in 
the shops of such artizans, or that he was supposed 
to have been a real trunkmaker, who, after the 
finishing of his day’s work, used to unbend his 
mind at these public diversions with his hammer 
in his hand, I cannot tell. It has been observed 
that his blow is so well timed that the most judi- 
cious critic could never except against it. If the 
audience do not concur with him he smites a 
second time; and if the audience is not yet 
awaked, he looks round him with great wrath, 








into print. ‘Then the Speeta‘or was one of those’ 
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and repeats the blow a third time, which never | [We have our enemies! We have been in 
failsto produce, the clap. He. sometimes lets the | existence but one little month, and the ire of the 
audience begin the Gap of ‘themselves, and at the, vermin that corrupt art under the disguise of 
conclusion of their applause ratifies it by a single | criticism, has been manifested against our journal. 
whack. He is of so great use to the play-house,,The publication was sent to us, we rather believe, 
that it is said a former director of it, upon his not, by the editor; or it would have escaped our obser- 
being able to pay his attendance by reason of his; vation. He says he paid threepence for our work; 
sickness, kept-one. in pay to,officiate for him until; his came to our hands gratis, with a line round 
such time as he recovered; but the person so the passage that we might not escape the casti- 
employed, though he laid about him with ineredi- | gation he wished to inflict. We have survived it 
ble violence, did it in such wrong places, that the | however to moralise upon the system under which 
audience soon found out that it was not their old| such animalculi zontinue to exist. It is amusing to 
friend the “ Trankmaker.”] trace the ramifications of the critical nerves of the 
ve | press, and to note the sympathies by which they 

Mr. Evrror—There is a paragraph in last week’s | are governed. If you touch it here, it cries out 
Literary Gazette, that, if true (and the editor’s | there. We did but allude to a series of absurdi- 
responsibility is its formal accompaniment), I may | ties that had obtained a consequence from their 
he allowed to refer to as conveying a piece of, insertion in the columns of an influential journal, 
information pregnant with evil for art generally.| when the obseure periodical, of which we speak, 
The simple question of place for the Wellington | throws itself into a fighting attitude, and calls us 
group is for the present at rest. It has been|names in the hope of provoking a return that 
tleeided that it shall be removed; and the diseus- | would be a fortune to its insignificance. On 
sion can only be renewed when we are enabled to | inquiring, we find that the article in the newspaper 
compare its proposed site with that from which it | was the work of the offended editor. The writer 
has been expelled. What I would call your atten- | seems to be much disgusted at the introduction of 
tion to at present is the absolutism about to be, or ‘the word truth in the address to our readers. 


already assumed over the profession of the artist, | 
by an amateur irresponsibility of some sort or 
other. 

Let us state the question as it stands, without 
reference to sesthetics, as they are called; but as 


regards the civilities or consideration to which a} 


profession, to be respectable, is entitled. A great 
public monument is undertaken by subscription; 
a site for its erection is granted by the crown; the 
chosen artist is instructed to prepare his work 
expressly for that position, and he makes experi- 
ments by erecting something similar to his in- 
tended work, subjected to the modifications his 
experiments may suggest. All this passes without 
interruption; but, after years of labour, the com- 
pleted work is refused the site belonging to it by 
royal grant, and in which it had as much a vested 
right as a nobleman has to his estate. Let it be 
understood that the question of taste is not here 
mooted, excepting so far as good taste has to do 
with the urbanities of our existence and considera- 
tion for the rights and feelings of those with whom 
we have:to de. The first appointment of the arch 
as a pedestal was, not protested against by the 
architect of the arch. The progress from its first 
sketch up to its completeness as a model, in its 
every stage, went on without such vary There 
was no mystery of size or form; all was known to 
the public, and yet no protest. At the eleventh 
hour, however, the storm burst forth, and there 
was an endeavour manifested to do by public voice 
a thing that individual will had already determined 
upon. The public voice was mute upon the sub- 
ject, and other means must be obtained to mystify 
the matter, and shift some share of the responsi- 
bility from the power that had willed. There is a 
yroverb that it is easy to find a stick to beat a 
oa therefore, the Royal Academicians and the 
Tnstitute of Architects (the latter has been tipsy 
ever since, at the honour of being found useful for 
anything) are made to buttress a procceding that 
had been determined on-before they were applied 
to. Is there, I would ask, a public monument that 
would have received unqualified approval from 
either of those bodies? 

Let artists consider well the above circumstance 
in all its bearings; for it is so difficult to attach 
responsibility to the opinions on which their repu- 
tation, «and even existence, ave dependant, that 
they cannot be too attentive to the course in which 
the superintendance of the present movement 
appears desirous to condret it. — Tf, after all, its 
intention ‘is but to provide a plaything for an 
amateur commission, in which the power is to re+ 
side in an individual, whilst the responsibility is 
diffused, the whole may. resolve itself into the 
degradation, rather than the advancement, of the 
profession, tending to graft foreign mannerism on 
out British stock, instead of perfecting the school 
we possess, or creating nether worthy of a great 
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| The expression has apparently been expelled from 
|his vocabulary; and he was similarly affected by 
the long series of unpleasant remindments that its 
sight produced, as a mad-dog is affected by any- 
‘thing that is transparent. Indeed, the word truth 
was so offensive, that he acknowledges he could 
not read an article in which it was admitted. He 
accusing us of having devoted three columns to 
prove that we were nota liar; (the word is his, 
reader, not ours;) and thinks it hard that we 
were compelled to do so. We might, but we 
will not, reply, that it was such productions as 
that in which he writes, that imposed the ne- 
cessity upon us; we will, however, show him 
how much less space is required for proving 
the converse of the proposition, as regards some- 
body else that shall be nameless, by a short 
extract from the miserable periodical with which 
he is connected. “ The term sfogato signifies cold, 
without animation. Applied to the vocal art, on 
the contrary, it means impetuous and brilliant!!!” 
Well done sfogato! with good guidance, what is it 
you would not mean? ] 
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ORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
4 compiled from accepted Modern English and Foreign. 
Authorities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S NEW 
HISTORICAL WORKS, for School and Family Reading 
viz -— 
Bound with Without 
the Questions, Questions. 
ENGLANDand WALES, five fine Plates, — 8. s. d 
and Map 4 3 
SCOTLAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 2 
IRELAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 | 
FRANCE; three fine Plates, and Map .... 3 26 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine Plates, 
2 
2 


and Map .......... ereeee natta i paone eee D 6 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, with two 

Plates, and Map ........eeseee. bp cont a6 weenes 6 
GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE; three fine 

Pilates, and Map. ..cccocs.cers. ebewecesdoonsse 3°46 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine 

PiGtaR, ONG MON noses vcvosrcrcccd. . g0entdvess 3.6 
POLAND and RUSSIA; with three fine Plates, and 

MOD cexseh> viwnpeseeccesss opines cccccceccecoss SO 6 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three fine Plates, and a 


families—is to furnish the reader with a faithful history of 
each nation, interspersed with an accurate account of the 
religion, customs, national characteristics, state of civiliza- 
tion, and domestic habits of the people, in various periods 
of their history ;—to attract the attention of the rising gene- 
ration, by purity of language and clearness of detail; and 
thus render easy and pleasant the attainment of a knowledge 
of the leading events of history. 
Now ready, 

CHARLFS BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY AND 
THE USE OF THE GLOBES, with Glyphographic Maps. 
2s. cloth. 

THE GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. By the 
same Author. Second edition, enlarged ;'Is. 6d*cloth. 

London: DEAN & Co., Threadneedle-street ; and,§by 
order, of all Booksellers. aay 
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J TENNANT, (Successor to S. Mawe), 149, 
e STRAND, LONDON, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Orpamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room: consisting of 

ITALIAN ALABASTERS. 

A superior assortment of Groups and Figures made ex- 
pressly for J. T., and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, 
Borghese, and Warwick Vases ; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistery, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles, 

Glass shades of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster and 
other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNA~ 
MENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept en hand, of 
the finest quality, manufactured into Chess ahd Drawing- 
room Tables, library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, 
Candlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety 
of Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the 
antique. 

Correct copies of Banke’s Obelisk, with Greek Inscription; 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and at Zan. 

Marble Paper-weights and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
Have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, Crosses, 
and Necklaces, are equal in design and exeeution to the 
Italian. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland 
Vase, and other ornaments in Bisque China. 

Models of Fouts, Crosses, &c., described by the,Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. 

Busts of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Seott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in white 
composition with glass shades, from 14s. to 30s. each. 

An experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from 
life, of a small size, can be executed in white composition, 
from £3 3s. to £5 5s. each. 

Models of Sporting Dogs, Cattle, &e., carved in Derby- 
shire. 

Chatoyant Gypsum Necklaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and 
Brooches. 

ITALIAN, FREN*CH, AND ENGLISH BRONZES., 

An assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, 
I etter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every novelty connected with his 
business 


L U C R E T I A. 
Lithographed by T. H. Maguire, from a Painting by 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. Proofs, 10s.; Prints, 5s. 
E. GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., 25, Berners-street, 
Ox ford-street. 








Just published, price 1s. 


J 'STRESS —THE CONSEQUENCE OF 

CAPITAL, with some suggestions for the Establish- 

ment of a Refuge from the Extremity of Destitution for the 
Working Classes, by Henry Calton Maguire, 
F. C. WESTLEY, 163, Strand. 


PNITIAL ENVELOPES. 
F. C. WESLEY, 163, Strand, keeps on sale Enyelopes 
stamped with any initial in all the useful sizes, to fasten 
without wax or wafer. 
Armorial Bearings, Crests, or Initials, embossed and cor- 
rectly emblazoned on Letter or Note Paper, Envelopes, &c. 
Heraldic and Medallion Wafers made to order, 
Dies Engraved by first-rate Artists. 
Crests, from...... oo e013. 
Arms in full, from... .20s. 
Books of specimens sent to any part of town for inspec- 
tion. Ordeis from the country promptly executed 


CHEAP LETTER PAPER. 
5 Quires of good Letter Paper for .....-cecseceeeee +28. 
5 Quires capital ditto (much approved) for..........28. 6d. 
5 Quires Superfine large size Counting-house ditto for 3s. 6d. 


> Quires large Blue Commercial Letter Paper for ....2s. 6d. 


5 Quires Good Note Paper for 
5 Quires Superfine ditto for..........08 
5 Quires Cream laid (Palace Quality) .... 


5 Quires Capital Foolscap for....  .. 








eo cvescs ee cB. 
ssecvesensee48, 6d, 
5 Quires Outsides ditto very good, for...eeee-+ee+ +28. 6d. 
Envelopes (capital paper), per 100, note sizes, 6d., 

letter sizes .... 


Gentleman’s Name Plate Engraved, 2s. 6d. 
One Hundred Superfine Cards Printed, 2s. 6d. 
All kinds of Engraving, Printing, and Bookbinding, executed 
with Neatness and Cheapness. 
Marion’s French “ Foreign Letter Paper.” 
F. C. WESTLEY, 168, Strand (three doors East of King’s 
College.) 








London: Printed by WitLrAM WHINREY GEaniInG, of No. 
2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St, Giles’-in-the- Fields, 
in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street, in the 
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